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OUR INDIA CONNECTION IN PAST TIMES. 


I HAVE now attained that age when there is some 
dignity in remembering—when it is in vain to conceal 
| from myself or others that my recollections carry me 
| back to a time when they had not entered on this 
bustling, scrambling scene, and that what is matter of 
tradition to them was reality to me. But so changed 
_ isall around and about me, that I sometimes say, and 
often think— Are my recollections real? —did all this 
happen ?—are persons, and places, and manners so diffe- 
| rent from what they were half a century ago? Many 
sad and bitter remembrances dispel the doubt, and tell 
me that, though customs are altered, gigantic improve- 
ments made, and many dear ones lost to me by death, 
| and others as much so by circumstances, I am still the 
} same; and that this is still the same world of trial, 
perplexity, and anxiety, though war is removed to 
remote and distant parts of the globe, though steam 
has almost annihilated time and space, and though free 
| trade is established. 
| Great as are the changes which every one of my age 
| experiences here, I don’t know that to one who, like my- 
| self, has passed many years in India, any changes are 
| so great as those which have taken place with regard to 
| our connections with that country. Perhaps it may not 
be uninteresting to the reader to trace some of these 
improvements. So many are now connected with India 
| in one way or another—by marriage, by relationship, or 
| by friendship—that they may like to hear some of the 
differences between India in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and India now; not that they must expect any 
very learned disquisition on the subject: I only pretend 
| to give a simple account of every-day matters, as ex- 
perienced by every-day gentlemen, and especially ladies, 
| bound for the East. 
| Now, indeed, connection with India is so rapid and 
| 0 certain, that the Indian mail arrives with as much 
| regularity as if it were from some port of Britain. But 
it was not so in my young days: six months, instead of 
| six weeks, was an average passage. The Indian fleet 
was looked for with anxiety by the few whom it con- 
| cerned for several weeks before it was due. In the 
| small country town, it was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of one of the many Mrs Smiths, that she had a 
son in India—now, almost every Mrs Smith has one, if 
not two, thus conveniently provided for—and when an 
Indian letter reached the post-office in those days, it 
could be for no one but the Mrs Smith. How peculiar 
was the colour and manufacture of the paper on which 
the said letter was written! for when the Honourable 
Company monopolised all trade, none but the magnates 
could afford any other than China paper. How brown 
was the ink! made after a precious receipt communi- 
cated by the doctor of the regiment. How travel-soiled 


and wayworn the precious missive looked! With what 
dignity it was delivered, and the heavy postage de- 
manded, and thankfully paid! With what trembling 
eagerness was the large, closely-filled, well-crossed sheet 
glanced over! It could not be read till the anxious 
mother had ascertained that all was well; and then, 
when from her inmost heart she had blessed God for 
this mercy, the family were assembled to study it at 
leisure. It required some ingenuity to decipher the 
strange names of the localities: the first syllables were 
variously read; but it seemed likely they were not far 
wrong if the latter were rendered by pore or gunge. 
Before tlie day had closed, first one neighbour, and then 
another, had dropped in to inquire the news from India ; 
that is to say, the news of their young townsman. 
Was he a general yet? Had some Ilindoo rajah made | 
him a present of countless treasures? Had an Indian 
princess, or ‘Begum,’ as they knew they were called, | 
bestowed her hand and kingdom on him? For that a | 
letter which had travelled so far, should only tell that | 
perhaps the writer had got a step in his regiment—that | 
he had been conveying treasure from one station to | 
another—had been in at the death of a tiger—or, it 
might be, what was more important still, that a spinster 
had arrived by the last fleet—that as there were now 
three ladies, they had serious thoughts of getting up a 
fancy ball, each individual female to sustain three diffe- 
rent characters in the course of the evening, &c. &c.—- | 
was inconceivable even to the good folks of those days, _ 
and was nearly as uninteresting as the politics, or pro- | 
spects, or geography of that vast empire. Whether the 
war was carrying on against the Great Mogul, or the | 
nabob of Oude, or that monster of cruelty, Tippoo 
Saib, they knew not, till the recollection of the inte- 
resting print of the sons of the latter being delivered to | 
Lord Cornwallis made it quite clear, even to the lady | 
who thought the Mysore was in Calcutta, that Tippoo | 
Saib was dead, so that there was no use in making 
war against him, or those pretty gentle boys in their 
long white robes who were being taken as prisoners 
to be lodged in the dungeons of the English. Whata 
cruel blow to the romance of the hardships they were 
to undergo, could she have seen the large and elegant 
house, the spacious grounds, numerous retinue, high- 
bred horses, English carriages, and luxurious pleasures 
that awaited them there; or, some years later, could 
she have met one of these identical pretty youths, trans- 
formed into a fat burly man, driving along the New 
Road, London! But we have wandered far from the 
long-expected welcome letters. When every word was 
known by heart, when a sound was assigned for every 
place, then came the question, When will the next . 
ships be due? The next fleet may make a better 
voyage: we may hear again in three months. But if 
hope whispers thus, a louder voice will be heard, which. 
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tells of French frigates that may intercept—of distant 
stations where there is no post—of other contingencies— 
and so they must hope on for six weary months longer. 

But if ‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ so 
‘familiarity breeds contempt;’ and now, in this year 
1847, an Indian letter is neither so honoured nor so 
important; maybe it is hardly welcome. There is no 
longer the dignity of a fleet; no longer the precarious- 
ness of wind and weather; of war or peace. All the 
excitement of uncertainty is removed. The mail is 
due: it is telegraphed. All important public events 
are known by this mode; and since the Cabul tragedy, 
public events have become important; before that, they 
were as little attended to as the affairs of the moon. 
Then the Marseilles Express still further blunts the 
edges of expectation; and lastly, almost to a day, the 
Southampton budget is distributed. 

No doubt it contains many a welcome packet, many 
balms to lull the pangs of absence, much to make up 
for the misery of separation. But now that hot-pressed 
sentimental letter-paper, the most approved steel pens, 
and the finest ink, are almost as cheap on the banks of 
the Ganges as in London, whilst the mail starts regu- 
larly once a-fortnight, the contents, as well as the ap- 
pearance of the letters are changed; for it serves to 
while away the interminable forenoon of a long hot day, 
to bestow some of its dulness on friends at home; and 
so even distant connections, if they have nothing to tell 
of themselves, often indite a closely-written sheet with 
public news. For now that an interest is excited, it 
seems impossible that it should ever flag; and if Akbar 
Khan, and Dost Mahommed, and the Ameers, are ex- 
hausted, is there not Lahore, and Goolab Sing, and the 
Ranee and her favourites? Amongst other precious 
treasures in the epistolary way, a few pairs of marriage- 
cards, tied together with silver cord, and without any 
further explanation, may be put into your hands, and 
set your wits to work to discover which of the dancing 
beauties who flitted before you at the balls of the last 
season has, on her return to the land of her birth, be- 
stowed her charms on the glittering Captain Firefly, or 
which on the stately Mr Bigwig. 

The importations of children are now so numerous, 
that the returns must be in proportion. Many years 
ago, marriage was never thought of till the Company’s 
servants had reached the higher grades of the service, 
and till they contemplated following their delicate off- 
spring home. Now, the judge’s assistant, perhaps not 
come to years of discretion, or the lieutenant at a half 
batta station, thinks himself entitled to set up house- 
keeping ; and before he is quite prepared, is surrounded 
by a numerous band of olive-branches, seldom the har- 
bingers of peace in any sense of the word. By and by 
these must be sent to Britain for education. Girls are 
much more manageable than boys: accomplishments 
are attainable for them; and when they are finished, 
they look forward to returning to India, for which they 
have been specially prepared, and where they hope a 
life of joyousness awaits them. Some may have been 
so fortunate as to have a foretaste of gaiety, b> a winter 
at Bath, Brighton, or one of the capitals; but others 
are shipped off direct from school; and in no more time 
than the bare voyage out would have required in the 
beginning of the century, their marriage-cards may be 
put into your hands, to announce that they are settled. 

In bygone days, if the exportations of young ladies 
returning to their homes were less, those setting out in 
search of one were greater; and, sooth to say, it was 
far to go for such a purpose. True, India was as near 
then as now; but when we call to mind the obstruc- 
tions to getting there, the actual distance was, as it 
were, doubled. The first step of all was to procure an 
invitation ; for however urgent the wishes of the young 
ladies, all attempts to proceed to the East were vain 
without this. The East India Directors were not very 
scrupulous in ascertaining the cordiality with which the 
invitation was given, but they were peremptory in re- 
quiring two respectable householders to become secu- 
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rity, that whatever fortune awaited the errant damsel 
in India, the government there should not be burdened 
by her. Then, instead of opportunities at least once 
a-month via the Cape, in a swift vessel, or by steam 
once a-fortnight, arrangements must be made to suit 
the fleets, which left England at intervals of about 
four or five months; and when it was imprudent to 
calculate on a shorter voyage than half a year, the out- 
fit deemed necessary can scarcely be imagined. In ad- 
dition to the countless dozens of under-clothing, a very 
large stock of full dress was considered essential ; for as 
all articles of European produce, before the opening of 
the trade, bore extravagantly high prices in India, it 
was thought most unwise not to provide against all 
contingencies ; and a young lady’s wardrobe was gene- 
rally so large, that much of it was frequently destroyed 
by white ants and cockroaches before it had been put 


on, Then what an array of trunks was required for | 


these treasures, which were to be transported to Ports- 
mouth in the heavy wagon—a work of many days! 


And here I must be permitted to regret those pic. | 


turesque monster vehicles, with their eight stately 
horses, and good-tempered, ruddy-faced driver, in his 
clean white gabardine. How many visions did I con. 
jure up, in my happy childhood, of the possibility of 
travelling from one end of England to the other, with 
all near and dear to me, in one of these moving habita- 
tions, stopping now and then for a few days to explore 
some spot of surpassing beauty! But these visions have 
long since vanished, and much, I fear, the subject of 
them has disappeared too, for years have passed since 
I saw a heavy wagon. 

But to return. Instead of taking a seat in a first- 
class carriage, and whistling to Portsmouth between 
dinner and tea, as would be the case now, in those 
days the journey must be made in a post-chaise ; for 
stage-coach travelling was eschewed by ladies. Seventy 
miles was too much on a stretch, and so a night was 
passed on the road; and this leisurely mode of begin- 
ning continued to the end. All the ships might not 
have arrived; the convoy of his majesty’s frigates 
might not be ready; the last despatches from the 
India House not made up; and somehow it seemed as 
if many ships required more fair wind than one; for 
certain it is, the fleet often lay between three and four 
weeks at Spithead, waiting for what would not come. 
During this time many of the passengers lived on board, 
to avoid the expense of living at an inn. This added 
to the discomfort and length of the voyage; but neces- 
sity compelled them to submit. In fact, the time re- 
quired to reach India by steam now is not greater than 
that often required formerly between embarkation at 
Portsmouth and making Madeira, at which island the 
fleets invariably stopped to take in wine for the Indian 
market, then an immense article of trade, though change 
has taken place even in this matter, and sherry is the 
white wine now preferred, so that there is no longer any 
motive for stopping here. It was, however, a delightful 
break, after the horrors of the English Channel and Bay 
of Biscay, to explore the luxuriant vineyards, visit the 
convents, and take leave of Europe on sunnier shores 
than our own island can boast. But to those who did 
not land, the delay added to the weary length of the 
voyage, and glad were they when they were once more 
under weigh. Then, when many of the passengers had 
been at least six weeks on board, the voyage might be 
said fairly to begin. The tedium of the daily routine 
soon became felt; the heat made the confinement more 
irksome; and any variety was welcome, even that occa- 
sioned by the ceremonies attendant on passing the line— 
a saturnalia now falling into disrepute, and a custom 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance: 


however, six months of monotony make strange things 
endurable, and so this was tolerated. 

The most effectual mode of killing time was usually 
found in the enacting of a play. Charades were not 
Some days were pleasantly consumed in selecting such 


a drama as suited the performers and audience ; several 
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more in making copies of the parts for each performer 
from the printed one: learning these parts by heart 
was a work of time; so was the preparation of suitable 
dresses, Which required some contrivance; then more 
| than one rehearsal was necessary; so that, before the 
grand performance came off, a considerable advance 
was made in the reckoning. We do not hear of such 
histrionic efforts now-a-days; in fact, it is hardly worth 
while: a three months’ passage is not so intolerable. 
Music and dancing afford sufficient amusement. Under 
the old régime, the spinsters were never allowed to be a 
moment on the quarter-deck ; in some vessels they did 
not even take their meals in the cuddy; and as to join- 
ing in a dance, the thing was too monstrous to be 
thought of. So they must have led a weary life, and 
| been almost ready to rejoice in the excitement that a 
| strange sail in those times of war produced. It seldom 
happened that a voyage was made without one or two 
| such alarms. Then the decks were cleared for action, 
| the bulk-heads knocked down, the guns all put in order, 
| the passengers provided with small-arms, and the ladies 
| desired to be ready to go below. As long as the men- 
of-war accompanied the fleet, there was not much danger 
either from French or American bravery, and it gene- 
rally all ended in smoke, or rather in no smoke at all; 
but served as a most fruitful and delightful subject of 
conversation for the rest of the voyage. And then, if 
the strange sail proved a homeward-bound fleet, how 
rapidly were all the previously-written journals closed, 
and transferred to the cause of alarm, with heartfelt 
wishes from not a few that they could have accompanied 
their despatches! But though this fright might termi- 
nate thus pleasantly, it was not always so. When 
danger was no longer dreamed of—when the very day 
for anchoring in the Madras Roads, or taking the pilot 
on board, began ta, be discussed—when the bill cf fare 
offered no delicacies, and scarcely necessaries—whcn the 
tea was curtailed to one cup, and the landing trunks, 
with all their finery, were in requisition—when nothing 
was thought of by the pilgrims but the speedy termina- 
tion of their captivity—the enemy was often at hand, 
and they became prisoners indeed. In many instances 
French men-of-war were on the look-out, even in the 
Bay of Bengal, and against them the heavily-laden 
Indiamen had little chance. Some brilliant and success- 
ful efforts at resistance and escape were made, but it 
was generally considered hopeless ; and then the ships 
were taken, and the passengers and crew, denuded of all 
save necessaries, were landed at Pondicherry. When an 
ineffectual struggle had taken place, prize and prisoners 
were taken to the Isle of France; the gentlemen were 
detained on parole, and the ladies allowed to find their 
way to their destination as best they could. 

If this misfortune, and all others, were evaded, at 
long last the low shores of Madras lay before them, and 
here terminated the trials of those bound to the Car- 
natic, whilst a week’s detention added to the weariness 
of those for Bengal. The only compensation for the 
delay was the quantity of fresh fruit daily brought on 
board by the strangely-attired natives—grapes, pine- 
apples, cocoa-nuts, plantains of all sizes, in such abun- 
dance, that it was wonderful any one was left alive to 

| find himself at anchor in Saugor Roads. Beyond this 
| point the Indiamen did not proceed; here the passen- 
|, gers were at length liberated, and after all their discon- 
tent, many were prepared to bid adieu to the good ship 
with regret. This feeling generally subsided before they 
were actually over the ship’s side, They were still one 
hundred miles from their destination, and had no means 
of reaching it till their friends or agents, in compliance 
| with their request, had sent down a suitable boat. 
Three days must elapse before this boat could be at 
| Saugor—three most uncomfortable days. All the regu- 
| larity and order which makes a sea-voyage tolerable 
was at an end. The captain was gone with his de- 
| patches, the rigging dismantling, the decks covered 
with cargo, trunks, and crowds of natives, belonging to 
craft of all build and tonnage, to convey the lading 
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to Calcutta. All this, and very much more, dispelled 
regret; and the little boat was gladly welcomed which 
was to terminate the voyage of the young expectants. 
How little were the miseries that awaited them in that 
boat foreseen! It was divided into two small compart- 
ments: a very short man could stand upright in it. For 
a few hours it would have been endurable; but to be 
exposed for three or four days—or if the wind were 
contrary, or the current strong, a week—to the heat, the 
mosquitoes, red ants, or animalcules still more disgust- 
ing, was what no one had anticipated. Well was it if 
discomfort was all they had to endure; for in the rainy 
season boats were sometimes wrecked by the impetuous 
torrent. Thus the last week or ten days was perhaps 
the most trying period of the long voyage; and when 
the City of Palaces was at length reached, mind and 
body were so exhausted, that everything was seen with 
a jaundiced eye, and instead of appreciating the comfort 
of being once more on shore, a fit of illness, of which 
home-sickness was a distinguishing feature, frequently 
prostrated the new arrival. 

If, in these go-ahead days, the difficulties in starting 
are diminished—the time at sea less by one-half—the 
closing scene is the grand improvement. On reaching 
Saugor, the telegraph summons a steamer, which takes 
the good ship in tow, and in a few hours she is anchored 
in the stream of the Hoogly, opposite Fort-William. 
The view from the deck during the last few hours pre- 
disposes the new arrival for enjoyment, since few ap- 
proaches can be more beautiful than that presented by 
the Botanical Gardens and Bishop’s College on one bank, 
and on the other the lovely villas, which extend up- 
wards of seven miles from Government House, and are 
known as Garden Reach. Almost before the anchor is 
down, boats are in readiness to land the passengers at 
Chaudpaul Ghat, on the esplanade, the favourite even- 
ing drive along the banks of the river. I may mention 
that ghat means landing-place, and that the one in 
question is a broad handsome flight of steps, opposite 
the road leading toGovernment House. All the fatigue 
and vexation of former days have been escaped, and the 
unwearied traveller is landed at once, and mounts the 
ghat, expecting to realise all the bright visions which 
have so long floated in her mind. 

I have said that, in former times, comparatively few 
children were sent home; and of those, many never 
revisited the land of their birth, but awaited their 
parents’ return with such a fortune as could establish 
either sons or daughters in life. Few old Indians came 
home with limited means, as they do now: they re- 
mained to die. Marriages were so much less frequent, 
that the great bond of children sent home did not exist 
—a bond that has done more to improve the moral con- 
dition of the Europeans in India than can be imagined, 
though the separation still entails much evil: first, the 
misery of parting; then the difficulty of properly edu- 
cating, and, above all, of providing for their dear ones. 
The girls, with their Indian connections, it may be 
alleged, are sooner and more easily settled than in Bri- 
tain; but with the boys’ whole career, the case is widely 
different. Circumstances must be very peculiar to 
afford a troop of three or four urchins a home educa- 
tion: they must be sent to a boarding-school, that is 
quite clear, and perhaps they could not be better than 
at a good one; but the holidays must often be passed at 
school too—a great evil, blunting their affections, and 
depriving them of home pleasures and of the friends 
made there. Parents in India, and children at home, are 
still exposed to many of these disadvantages, though in 
a mitigated form; but the most serious one is now im- 
measurably less felt. Formerly, as long as boyhood 
lasted, all was so far well; but when the boys were 
educated, unless they procured appointments in the 
service, what was to become of them? ‘Their father’s 
long absence from his native land had prevented his 
forming connections to assist them in working out 
their own fortunes; and a parent whose cadetship 
had made him independent at sixteen, found it difficult 
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to understand how his son’s education must commence 
when his had ended—which of course must be the case 
with all professional education. But suppose them 
finished, as their sisters had been, how were they to be 
settled? In Calcutta, there was the bar, and the siz great 
houses of agency; but in the service of these merchant 
princes, few obtained even subordinate appointments, 
unless of the blood royal. Out of Calcutta matters were 
not more favourable. Indigo cultivation was the refuge 
for the destitute. To attempt it without a large capi- 
tal generally ended in ruin; and unless the speculator’s 
success was equal to his risk, he was scarcely within 
the pale of society, and was looked on by the youngest 
Company’s servant as of lower caste than himself. 
Up-country traders, though dignified with the title of 
Europe merchants, were neither more nor less than 
shopkeepers, dealers in every article of European pro- 
duce, in whose ‘ go-downs,’ as their warehouses were 
termed, everything imaginable was found—wine, beer, 
cutlery, saddlery, stationery, confectionary, hosiery, 
haberdashery, millinery, &c. &c. The last was gene- 
rally unsaleable. Not so the pale ale: even at from 
twenty to thirty rupees per dozen it found ready pur- 
chasers. So did the cheese at three rupees per pound ; 
raspberry jam at five rupees do. Flannel was sold 
at seven rupees per yard, a hat at thirty rupees, and 
other things in proportion; and then the value of a 
rupee was never less than 2s. 6d., frequently more, so 
that the profit was considerable of the consigner and 
consignees. The former was the Honourable Company, 
or officers of their ships; the latter, generally speaking, 
adventurers who had absconded from shipboard, or 
soldiers who had purchased their discharge; but no 
gentleman or gentleman’s son could become a Europe 
merchant. This was not understood in Britain; and 
when the monopoly of the Honourable Company 
ceased, golden prospects seemed open to the adven- 
turer, and crowds of young men flocked to the East 
to seek their fortunes. A miserable fate awaited 


many ; and had not the deficiency of the army, during 
the Mahratta and Nepaul wars, rendered it necessary to 
raise new troops, and to organise what were called local 
corps, with a commandant and adjutant from the line, 
and the subalterns when they could be picked up, the 
misery of the deluded adventurers would have been in- 


finitely greater. Many were thus absorbed for a time 
who afterwards received appointments ; others eventu- 
ally took service with friendly native powers; some 
went to Persia; and those who could do no better, be- 
came indigo factors’ assistants. 

But very few of these were children of the soil. The 
Company’s servants were too prudent to expose their 
sons to such risks, or too apathetic to calculate the ad- 
vantages that would result from the removal of the 
monopoly, and judging from the evils which attended 
the commencement, joined in the outcry against the 
change; whilst the rest were satisfied with finding pale 
ale selling at three instead of thirty rupees per dozen, 
and the market equally glutted with every other article 
of European produce : they understood the discomfiture 
of the first adventurers, but did not foresee the bless- 
ings to themselves and their sons. The six houses of 
business in Calcutta have vanished, and left not a 
wreck behind! But how many have sprung up in 
their places, whose offices are not so hermetically sealed 
to young men of good education, industry, and integ- 
rity! The few magnificent Indiamen, with their full 
complement of officers, dwindle into insignificance be- 
fore the fleets of free-traders that resort from all quar- 
ters of the globe, and anchor off Calcutta, besides 
steamers not only to Europe and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, but on the Ganges. Instead of one newspaper, 
the organ of government, Calcutta produces several 
English, some native, and Delhi and Agra issue their 
gazettes. Education, so widely extended at present, 
requires a large staff of well-educated Europeans; and 
this demand must continue to increase, particularly 
now that the hills, almost unknown at the beginning of 
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the century, afford a congenial climate. Many of the | 
subordinate offices, both in the judicial and commercial | 
departments, are now held by persons not in the service | 
of the Company ; and for these situations sons of their | 
servants are peculiarly eligible. The cultivation of 
coffee and tea has added largely to the demand for 
Europeans of various ranks. At present, railways | 
occupy the thoughts of all speculators. Many doubt, 
and shake their heads: they will be prudent if, like | 
Lord Burleigh, they are contented with that ominous | 
sign, and say nothing—for railways cannot appear less 
feasible than steam-navigation did. ‘The first railway 
effort can scarcely be less successful than that of the 
first steamer—the Enterprise. She was four months 
steaming out round the Cape; and with any less energe- 
tic commander, she would probably never have reached 
her destination at all. This commencement for a time 
damped all efforts to establish steam communication 
between India and Europe; yet the old Enterprise did | 
good service in the Burmese war, and her usefulness 
perhaps assisted in disarming the prejudices against 
the grand scheme of bringing India nearer home, which 
has been carried out spite of all opposition, although, | 
incredible as it now seems, that opposition was decided | 
and obstinate. Such are the changes which strike even 
those who, like myself, look at the outside of things; 
but every day, as it speeds on, the march of progress | 
will contribute to facilitate the communication, and to 
draw closer the bond between England and our eastern 
empire, until that communication shall result, as we | 
may fondly hope it will, in the regeneration of India. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 


For many years the tendency of philosophical research 
has been towards the resolution of the apparently mul- 
tifarious operations of nature into effects of one gene- 
ral cause—results of one universal law. Attempts | 
have been made, and in some instances successfully, | 
to reconcile the seeming discrepancies between dif- 
ferent natural phenomena ; and in cases of failure, the | 
impression has been, not that the phenomena are irre- | 
concilable, but that we have missed the clue to the | 
explanation. The relations between chemistry and | 
electro-magnetism, between animal and vegetable phy- 
siology, are becoming apparent: astronomy is unveiling | 
the secrets of remotest space; and geology, while ex- 
plaining the structure of our planet, finds itself depen- 
dent on mighty natural agencies, working in obedience 
to a fixed law. The latter science has often been de- | 
signated as pre-eminently the science of dreams and | 
vague speculations ; but by the diligent accumulation 
of facts, such a degree of certainty has been attained, 
as to enable us to predicate with some confidence on 
the phenomena which it comprehends. Opinions, it is 
true, are still divided as to the source of central heat— 
the cause of voleanic and other disturbances of the 
earth’s crust—some writers ascribing it to an interior 
fluid mass of fire, others to chemical action ; the latter, 
as before observed, is now but another term for electro- 
magnetic action. 

In No. 93 of our current series, we published a brief | 
outline of the history of terrestrial magnetism, confin- | 
ing ourselves more particularly to its operation on and 
above the surface of the earth. In the present paper, 
we propose to give a summary of the views entertained | 
with respect to what may be called geological or subter- | 
ranean magnetism. | 

Whatever may be the direction of magnetic currents 
within the earth, it is not permanent on the surface. | 
A chart of magnetic curves requires to be reconstructed | 
every ten years. Halley was the first to attempt their 
delineation ; and he threw out some ingenious specula- 
tions as to the cause of the variations, attributing them 
to the revolution of a magnet in the interior of the | 
earth. The subject remained in abeyance until 1811, 
when Hansteen of Christiana investigated the pheno- 
menon, and defined the variations of the curves, during 
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a period of two hundred years, with geometrical accu- 
racy. In 1576 the needle stood 11 degrees east of north, 
from which point it returned until 1657-62, when it 
was due north. Continuing its march, the maximum 
of westerly declination, 27 degrees, was reached in 1815, 
since which period it has been again moving slowly to 
the east. Hansteen supposed the existence of two 
magnetic poles at each of the polar points of the 
earth, to whose revolutions the variations of the com- 
and of the magnetic curves were to be ascribed ; 
| but this view has been shown to be untenable. The 
labours of Barlow, Sabine, and Faraday, have gone far 
| to divest the subject of many of its difficulties. The 
| relation of magnetism to all matter, as discovered by 
| the latter gentleman, is pregnant with important re- 
| sults towards a solution of the mystery: the objection 
| that it was physically impossible for the earth to be a 
| magnet, is now effectually set aside. Gauss of Gottingen, 
|towhom this branch of science is so deeply indebted, 
| computes the magnetic power of each cubic yard of the 
|| earth as equal to that of six steel magnets, each of one 
| pound weight. With so tremendous a power, vitalising, 
| so to speak, every inch of the globe, we are enabled to 
| account for the eruptions, upheavals, and other dis- 
' turbances by which it is visited. 
The researches of Becquerel and Crosse have de- 
| monstrated that minerals, whether earthy or metallic, 
and crystals, can be produced by weak electric currents ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that electric currents are 
found to exist in mines. Wherever the test has been 
applied to the metalliferous deposits in Cornwall, Wales, 
on the continent, or in South America, the result is the 
same. Mr R. W. Fox has shown, in his communications 
to the Philosophical Transactions, and other scientific 
publications, that in the lead and copper mines of this 
country the direction of the positive currents is gene- 
rally from east-west; subject, however, to local in- 
fluences, by which they are sent in the opposite direc- 
tion, or north and south, where the lodes are parallel. 
| So certain were the indications of the galvanometer in 
detecting the presence of metallic substances or solu- 
tions, that the miners exclaimed, ‘ The little thing knows 


ore, but doesn’t know the country ;’ the latter part of 


the observation referring to the absence of movement 
in the needle when the instrument was applied to non- 
| metallic rocks or earths. Mr Fox succeeded in magnetis- 
|| ing an iron bar, and in one case obtained an electrotype 
|| plate by the action of these natural currents. 


| nate of copper and zinc ‘in a wall of clay placed be- 
| tween the poles of a galvanic series. 


| of nature.’ 


| clay and other substances. 


former in all essential particulars. 


and around the earth. 


By the 
same agency he has converted copper pyrites into 
vitreous copper; and produced artificial veins of carbo- 


It appears to be 
| highly probable,’ he adds, ‘ that the metalliferous veins, 
| and perhaps even the rocks themselves, impregnated 
| as they are with different mineral waters, and thereby 
| rendered imperfect conductors, if not exciters of electri- 
| city, may have an important influence in the economy 


‘| In a recent number of the Journal, we quoted Pro- 
|| fessor Ansted’s views as to the conversion of granite 
| into mica-schist and clay-slate by the passage of galvanic 

currents; and Mr Fox has clearly demonstrated, that 
| by such currents lamine are produced in masses of 
The more recent experi- 
| ments of Mr Hunt have extended and confirmed the 
According to Mr 
Evan Hopkins, who published a work about three 
years since ‘On the Connection of Geology with Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,’ magnetic currents are continu- 
ally passing from the south to the north pole, through 
He shows that the southern 
aurora, which observation has proved to be accompanied 
by a similar phenomenon in the north, differs from the 
latter in appearance, in consequence of the greater 
amount of vapour produced by the preponderance of 
Ocean in the south. The form is alike in both cases; 
but the light of the southern aurora is white, while in 


‘the saturated or hydrogenous nature of the currents 
coming from the south pole towards the north, will 
account for the observed peculiarity of the southern 
hemisphere in its general temperature, moisture, rains, 
the growth of vegetation, &c. as compared with that of 
the northern. Magnetic and galvanic currents are 
shown to be identical, except that the action of the 
latter is in some degree restricted to liquids ; and as all 
metals may exist in solution, their deposition, by means 
of the currents, admits of demonstration. In this case 
nature accomplishes on a large scale what experimen- 
talists achieve with the galvanic battery ; and, as Mr 
Hopkins explains, ‘If we admit the existence of subter- 
ranean currents, and that these exert a slow decom- 
posing power, like that of the voltaic battery, we have 
a sufficient power for our purpose. In the first place, 
we have a mechanical tension on the consolidated parts 
of the rocks, by the linear action of the currents pass- 
ing through them; and should the intensity of the cur- 
rents be very great, fractures would ensue more or less 
at right angles to the direction of the force. These 
fractures would admit air and water, and thus pro- 
duce intense heat, by the avidity with which the me- 
tallic nature of the bases of the earths and alkalies com- 
bines with the oxygen. That nearly all the substances 
which constitute the crust of the globe are found in 
solution as well as solid, saturated throughout the rocks, 
and to such a degree sometimes as to issue out and 
form springs, is well known; therefore, judging from 
the violent effects on a small scale which we are able to 
produce by experiments, a heat would be engendered 
quite adequate to occasion all that takes place in earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions.’ 

In this way may be explained the formation of veins 
that have long puzzled the geologist. That it is in 
obedience to some law, is evident from the general 
direction of metalliferous and crystalline deposits being 
the same in different parts of the world. The oblique 
direction apparent in some instances arises from the 
force of tension acting at right angles to the line of 
structure, which is northerly and southerly. The paral- 
lelisms are, in fact, most remarkable. Humboldt found 
the primitive rocks, in which metallic veins chiefly 
occur, in South America following the same line as 
those of Germany and England: the same parallelism 
has also been traced between the upheaved rocks of 
Russia and Africa. It is assumed that the intensity of 
electric action increases in proportion as we descend 
deeper into the earth; and there are many striking 
effects witnessed in mines, which the existence of 
electric currents, disturbed by local causes, will alone 
explain. The heat in mines, particularly those of South 
America, is not constant; patches which at one time 
are at a very high temperature, become gradually cold, 
without any apparent cause, and after a time resume 
their warmth. The growth of minerals in old work- 
ings, as a mossy excrescence, is a fact well known to 
miners ; and in some instances, as observed in Durham, 
Hanover, France, and in the gold mines of America, 
when a vein has been worked out, and the galleries left 
closed, they become filled with solutions of the rocks 
between which they are dug, and in course of time the 
deposits thrown down render them again worth the 
working—the mineral being solid, or in a powdery form, 
according to the intensity of the current. As is well 
known, crystals are hardly to be obtained by fusion, 
but may readily be produced from soft and moist sub- 
stances; a point admitting of experimental proof. ‘In 
order,’ writes Mr Fox, ‘to exhibit the mode of filling, 
and the formation of different crystals in the same frac- 
ture, place a mass of clay-slate between the poles of a 
battery, immersed in a metallic solution; it will be 
seen that the currents pass only in the direction of the 
cleavage. If the slate be broken across, so as to repre- 
sent veins of fractures, crystals will be observed to grow 
in each fracture transversely ; that is, in the direction 
of the cleavage planes.’ 


the north it inclines to red and purple. We read that 


The igneous theory—the doctrine of central fire—has 
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for some time been slowly yielding to other views. All 
the phenomena attributed to fire may be produced by 
electro-magnetic currents. It is difficult to imagine the 
existence of fires unsupplied with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere; and a singular fact has come to light with 
regard to the earthquakes in South America, based on 
observations continued during nine years; the oscilla- 
tions are from east to west, while the rumbling noise 
by which they are accompanied travels north and south, 
showing the influence of some law similar to that by 
which magnetism is governed. ‘ Even the cause of the 
variation of the needle, mysterious as it has hitherto 
appeared to be, may probably be referred to the relative 
energies of the opposing electrical currents, which are 
perhaps subject to occasional modifications; and the 
appearance of earthquakes and volcanic action from 
time to time seems to countenance the probability of 
such changes.’ 

Taking the ocean as the connecting medium between 
pole and pole, Mr Hopkins shows it to be the universal 
menstruum whence all the variety of materials that 
constitutes land is derived. The great ocean currents 
are from south to north, which, with the upheaval and 
subsidence of continents and islands, the changes of 
level continually going on, may be referred to the action 
of magnetic currents passing from one to the other pole. 
Everywhere, in fact, there appears to be a tendency 
towards the north, or pole of decomposition, from whence 
the decomposed substances are carried back to the south, 
to take on new combinations, and resume their part in 
perpetuating the operations of nature. In various parts 
of the world, the latitude of places is found to be slowly 
moving northwards, at the rate of from ten to twenty 
minutes in acentury. It is a generally received fact, 
that the climate of Europe is colder at the present time 
than in the earliest periods of history. The first settlers 
in Iceland described it as fertile in many parts, and 
covered with trees; and there is evidence that the vine 


was cultivated where now is nothing but an icy desert. 
Mr Lyell observes, with regard to the material diminu- 
tion of temperature in the northern hemisphere, ‘ we 
know that there are constantly some small variations 


in the respective geographical positions.’ And it is 
worthy of notice, that while in the north we find fossils; 
and other remains of the torrid and southern regions, 
we never find in the south any but those of the adjacent 
seas, or peculiar to the locality. In the coal-beds of 
Melville Island, fossil plants are found which required 
tropical heat and light for their growth, and could not 
possibly have flourished through the cold and six months’ 
night of the arctic regions. An island or continent mov- 
ing from the south would naturally carry its sponges, 
ferns, corals, and animals to the north, modified by the 
changes of temperature through which it passed; and 
the immense deltas of floating wood in process of for- 
mation at the embouchure of the Mississippi and other 
rivers, to be alternately elevated and submerged during 
their ages of transit, would seem to be the means of pro- 
viding an endless succession of coal-beds for the inha- 
bitants of the chilly north. 

As bearing on this subject, we may notice a paper by 
Mr Dana, in the American Journal of Science, on the 
*Grand Outline Features of the Earth,’ in which the 
phenomenon of parallelisms above referred to is ably 
discussed. The trends of coasts, mountain ranges of 
various continents, groups of islands, including the 
Pacific group—five thousand miles in length, although 
thousands of miles apart—are shown to lie in the pa- 
rallel curved lines. It would appear from these facts, 
that the geographical distribution of the land is not a 
confused chance-arrangement, but that the earth has a 
systematic physiognomy—the directions of the leading 
lines being north-west and south-east. Taking the 
earth as an entire mass, it has a facility for splitting 
most readily in two directions, indicating a rupturing 
force and a structure by which the lines have been de- 
termined. Necker has shown the coincidence between 

coast-lines and mountains and magnetic curves; and 


according to Sir David Brewster, the lines of magnetic 
intensity, corresponding with those of equal heat, mani- 
fest a mutual dependence of the two phenomena. 

This brief sketch of the opinions of scientific men on 
this interesting subject, places geology and magnetism 
in quite a new light, disclosing a field of labour that 
promises a brilliant harvest to the persevering investi. 
gator. The wasting away and degradation of the land, 
which have often been viewed with alarm, are now 
shown to be compensated for by a process tending to 
the renewal and perpetuation of the physical universe, 
We look forward to the labours of Professor Faraday 
as destined to throw further light on this interesting 
branch of science, in which he has already done g 
much. According to Sir John Herschel, we are to look 
to ‘electro-dynamics for the vera causa of the Newto- 
nian philosophy ;’ and we may borrow the words of 
that distinguished philosopher in conclusion, and say— 
* There are secrets of nature we would fain see revealed 
while we yet live in the flesh—resources hidden in her 
fertile bosom for the wellbeing of man upon earth, 
we would fain see opened up for the use of the gene. 
ration to which we belong. But if we would be en- 
lightened by the one, or benefited by the other, we must 
lay on power, both moral and physical, without grudging, 
and without stint.’ 


A SOIREE IN A PORTER’S LODGE. 


Monsteur and Madame Bichonnet were not ordinary 
porters. They resided in the handsomest house of a 
respectable street of Paris; their lodge, situated on the 
ground-floor, on the left-hand side of the passage, at a 
convenient distance from the staircase, was large and 
airy, and looked upon the street. Their duties, which 
consisted in attending to the door, and keeping the house 
clean, were unusually light, and very liberally remune- 
rated—considering that, like all the members of their 
worthy class, they were lodged rent-free, and kept by 
their landlord and the joint contributions of the lodgers 
in wood and candlelight all the year round, without 
mentioning the presents they regularly received on 
New-Year’s Day. In short, M. and Madame Bichonnet 
were, as the reader can see, very comfortable people in 
their way; and they might have been perfectly happy, 
had not an unlucky spirit of ambition taken possession 
of their hearts, and made them resolved to shine, no 
matter at what cost. They gave parties to which the 
whole neighbourhood was invited; and so conspicuous 
did they render themselves, that the lodge of the Bi- 
chonnets became ere long a term synonymous with the 
focus of porter-scandal and refinement. Of course, 
though they were highly popular with some individuals, 
they were also much ridiculed by others; but on this 
head M. Bichonnet wisely observed, that they only met 
with the common fate of genius: ‘ they were envied 
and admired.” Like many illustrious individuals, the 
porter and his wife did not, however, differ greatly from 
the common race of mortals. Madame Bichonnet was 
a tall, muscular, raw-boned woman, whose florid com- 
plexion beamed with health, but who was, nevertheless, 
in a very delicate state; for, as she frequently assured 
her lodgers and friends in a low, languishing tone, ‘ she 
knew she was in a deep decline, and had already given 
up all worldly thoughts.’ M. Bichonnet was a thin, 
tan-skinned little man, with a bright, restless, brow 
eye, and a highly pragmatical and consequential eye 
brow. He seldom spoke, but the little he did say was 
all concerning his rank and importance in society. He 
had also a few profound ideas on politics, and ‘ our 
duties to our fellow-men,’ of which he occasionally al- 
lowed his friends to catch a glimpse; for as those ideas 
were so very deep, they could scarcely be said to fathom 
them. Amongst M. Bichonnet’s favourite notions, ws 
the firm belief entertained by him, ever since the year 
1830, that Louis-Philippe had not six months to re- | 
main on the throne. ‘This assertion, which he made 
with many mysterious nods and hints, had given him, 
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amongst the timid and prudent people of the neighbour- 

hood, a reputation of carbonarism. It was even strongly 
suspected by some wise heads that the convivial parties 
given in his lodge were only offered to republicans in 
disguise: These malicious rumours did not, however, 
prevent M. and Madame Bichonnet from resolving to 
have a party on Twelfth Night of the year 183-. Ac- 
cording to the usual custom, they were to have a cake; 
and in the earlier part of the evening, M. Bichonnet 
went out to order it at the pastry-cook’s before the 
arrival of the guests, leaving his wife, or, as he loved to 
call her, his spouse, alone in the lodge, seated in a soft- 
cushioned arm-chair opposite the fire, and dozing very 
comfortably ; for, under pretence of making up for her 
bad nights, Madame Bichonnet was always dozing. She 
had not been long alone when her husband came in. 
Approaching the fire, he ceremoniously observed, ‘ The 
night is very cool, my dear; I must beg your leave to 
keep on my hat.’ 

M. Bichonnet would never have committed the sole- 
cism of doing such a thing without his wife’s permis- 
sion. Madame Bichonnet merely nodded assent, and 
seemed to expect something else; but as her husband 
remained silent, she said, after a pause, ‘ And the cake, 
my dear?’ 

‘The cake is in the oven. 
golden-coloured cake.’ 

‘Perhaps I shall never live to eat another,’ mourn- 
fully sighed Madame Bichonnet. \‘ Will it be here 
soon?’ she added, after a pause. 

‘In less than half an hour, my dear.’ Another pause. 

‘Will it be quite hot?’ asked madame, opening her 
half-shut eyes. 

‘Quite hot.’ 


I saw it myself; a large, 


The portress uttered something which sounded like 
a hum of satisfaction, and remained silent. In less 


|| than half an hour the cake arrived, carried by the 


pastry-cook’s boy. It was immediately placed between 


|| two earthen dishes, which had been kept warming for 
this purpose; and, as Madame Bichonnet observed, ‘ it 
|| really looked like a cake you might wish to eat on your 


deathbed.’ Some time elapsed, and though it was past 
seven, none of the guests arrived. Madame Bichonnet, 
who sat near the cake, became very impatient at this 


| unreasonable delay, and in a querulous tone inquired 


| journeyman. 
| of all the shoemakers who met at Montmartre on Saint- 


‘if they were coming?’ Her husband answered he did 
not know, but that he strongly suspected M. and Ma- 
dame Miroiton, with their young ladies—he scorned the 
vulgar expression of daughters—would soon make their 
appearance; upon which Madame Bichonnet observed, 
with a significant smile, they had done well to invite 
M. Tourneur to come. The fact is, both husband and 
wife had quite a passion for match-making. The 
portress delighted in it for the sake of the thing, and 
her husband, because ‘he felt it was a duty he owed to 
his fellow-men ;’ but there were evil-minded persons, 
who asserted their thoughts went no farther than the 
marriage-dinner. ‘As though,’ exclaimed Madame 
Bichonnet, when she was told of this, ‘ she could think 
of such things with one foot in the grave!’ Whatever 
were their real sentiments on this subject, it is, how- 
ever, certain that the Bichounets never gave a party 
without having at the same time some matrimonial 


| design in view. 


On this occasion the person for whose conjugal 


|| felicity they felt so lively an interest was a young shoe- 
| maker, M. Tourneur, who had recently settled in the 
|| Street, and whose handsome shop was precisely op- 
| posite the window of the lodge. 
| was not yet a rich man, but his business promised well ; 
| his character was irreproachable ; and though he could 
| not exactly be termed handsome, good-temper was 


Antoine Tourneur 


written on his frank, open features. He had, moreover, 
that smart, tidy look so characteristic of the Parisian 
Indeed Madame Bichonnet averred, that 


Crispin’s Day—their yearly festival—he undoubtedly 
cut the most gallant figure; and that the dark mus- 


tache which he wore, notwithstanding his peaceful 
avocation, was perfectly irresistible. It is true that, 
notwithstanding those advantages, Antoine Tourneur 
had not expressed to Madame Bichonnet the least wish 
for a wife; but as she concluded that he wanted one, 
she resolved to provide him with one without delay. 
Fortunately for her purpose, she found two ladies—in 
the street too—who seemed quite willing to enter into 
her views. Perhaps it will be objected that one lady 
was enough for the purpose; but the prudent portress 
was of another opinion ; she thought that if one did not 
suit, the other might ; and that, in all cases, they would 
set one another off. This had been her plan hitherto; 
and, to say the truth, she had vast experience in those 
matters. 

The eldest of those ladies—both of whom were well 
known to Tourneur, whose customers they were—was 
Mademoiselle Ursule, the staymaker, who lived next 
door to him. She was, according to her own assertion, 
twenty-five years of age; but her features—without 
speaking of common report, which said ten—assigned 
her at least six or seven more summers. She was thin 
and withered-looking; she dressed very richly and 
tastily ; and there was certainly nothing vulgar about 
her. It was reported that she had money in the bank; 
and this, as Mademoiselle Miroiton, her rival, spitefully 
observed, was her only attraction. It was seemingly a 
powerful one, for it had enabled her to refuse several 
good offers of marriage. Mademoiselle Miroiton, who 
was a dressmaker, and the daughter of one of the neigh- 
bouring porters, had no money like Mademoiselle Ursule; 
but she was a good figure, had a brilliant complexion, 
a tolerable quantity of glossy dark hair, and a sparkling, 
though rather scornful, black eye; so that, as Madame 
Bichonnet wisely concluded, if Antoine Tourneur liked 
beauty, Mademoiselle Miroiton would do remarkably 
well for him; whereas, if he preferred wealth, Made- 
moiselle Ursule would be quite the thing. Having first 
delicately sounded the two ladies, and found them very 
favourably disposed, she next invited them to come and 
spend with her ‘ The Evening of the Kings,’ as Twelfth 
Night is termed, intimating to them that Antoine 
Tourneur would be there, with only a few friends. 

Just as Madame Bichonnet’s patience was exhausted, 
and she observed very snappishly that the cake was 
quite ruined, a knock at the door announced the arrival 
of her expected guests. It was Antoine Tourneur, who 
came in with the Miroiton family; for, instead of tak- 
ing Madame Bichonnet’s hint, and bringing only their 
eldest daughter, M. and Madame Miroiton had thought 
fit to come accompanied by four of their children; the 
fifth, a lad of about fourteen, had remained at home to 
take care of the lodge. On seeing them enter, and on 
thinking of the size of her cake, Madame Bichonnet’s 
heart failed her; but she nevertheless received her 
guests with every demonstration of joy. Shortly after 
their arrival, Mademoiselle Ursule made her appear- 
ance, very richly attired as usual; and, as Mademoiselle 
Miroiton observed in a whisper to her sister, as usual 
giving herself airs. These airs consisted in holding a 
delicate cambric pocket-handkerchief in her hand, and, 
when she meant to be highly disdainful, in applying a 
scent-bottle to her nose, which, as she often observed, 
was of the truly aristocratic form. Besides the stay- 
maker, there were several other guests whom Madame 
Bichonnet now bitterly regretted having invited, as she 
had only meant them to ‘fill up’ the vacant spaces of 
her tableau, now quite thronged with Madame Miroi- 
ton’s young family. These individuals were two ladies’- 
maids, who resided in the house, and a mysterious 
melancholy-looking young man, who lived nobody knew 
how, and always sang comic songs wherever he was 
invited. When they were all seated, and there was 
some talk of cutting up the cake, Madame Bichonnet 
perceived a circumstance she had hitherto overlooked : 
they were in all thirteen individuals present. Now, 
amongst Madame Bichonnet’s weaknesseg was the vul- 
gar belief that when thirteen persons met, one of them 
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must certainly die within the year. On noticing this 
ominous fact, she therefore gave a very dismal groan, 
and intimated to her friends they need not have any 
fear, as she was certainly the doomed one. Everybody 
immediately sympathised with her, with the exception 
of Madame Miroiton, who, being a strong - minded 
woman, loudly asserted that this was a weakness she 
must overcome, and that she would not encourage her 
in it by sending home one of her children. Antoine 
Tourneur gallantly offered to absent himself, but Ma- 
dame Bichonnet would not hear of it; and she at length 
decided that her husband should go and invite Rosine, 
a young bonnet-maker who lived in one of the attics, 
to come and share their mirth. M. Bichonnet departed 
on his errand, and after some time, made his appearance 
with Rosine; whom he had, however, found some diffi- 
culty in inducing to accompany him. 

Her entrance into the lodge was witnessed with any- 
thing but pleasure by Mademoiselle Ursule and the 
daughter of the Miroitons. The former, especially, 
was highly indignant: the idea of associating with a 
bonnet-maker seemed to her perfectly preposterous ; 
and notwithstanding the beseeching and timid glance 
which the young girl cast towards her, Mademoiselle 
Ursule immediately set her down for an artful design- 
ing creature, and applied her scent-bottle to her nose 
with great contempt. Mademoiselle Miroiton was at 
first equally annoyed; but on noticing the paleness of 
the new-comer, who was, moreover, in deep mourning, 
she immediately made room for her near herself, con- 
cluding that the contrast would greatly enhance the 
brilliancy of her own complexion, and the freshness of 
her attire. 

The first impression which Rosine’s appearance was 
calculated to produce, was not indeed to her advantage. 
But though she might at first be thought plain, few 

rsons who examined her closely thought so long. Her 
Shanes were not remarkably regular, but she had a 

rofusion of fair silken tresses, which beamed like gold 

neath her black crape-cap, eyes of a deep azure blue, 
| dark eyebrows and eyelashes, and a sweet smile and 
pleasant voice, which rendered her at times quite fasci- 
nating, notwithstanding the languid and sickly expres- 
sion her features had contracted during a life of priva- 
| tion and poverty. Having lost her mother a few months 
back, she was now an orphan; and as she was not a 
native of Paris, she had remained wholly friendless and 
alone in the great city. Fortunately for her, she found 
some employment in the house of a great milliner, who 
lived in the street; and although she had to toil almost 
constantly, in order to earn enough for her support, she 
was never heard to repine or to complain. ‘In short,’ 
as Madame Bichonnet observed to her guests shortly 
before she entered, ‘she was a very nice girl indeed, 
| whom she loved to patronise.’ 
| Immediately after Rosine’s entrance, Antoine Tour- 
neur proposed to uncork two bottles of champagne, 
which he had brought with him; Madame Bichonnet 
instantly volunteered to find the champagne glasses 
from the cupboard of the first-floor lodgers, who had 
confided her the key of their apartment whilst they 
were away ; and Mademoiselle Ursule immediately sent 
out one of the young Miroitons for two dozen of those 
biscuits, without which, the orthodox drinkers assert, 
champagne cannot be drunk. In the meanwhile a 
| good deal of talking went on in different parts of the 
company: M. Bichonnet, who was more than usually 
dignified, conversed in a mysterious tone with M. Mi- 
roiton, a simple-minded man, discussing the respective 
merits of Thiers and Guizot, and assuring him, in a 
low subdued voice, that before six months he might 
expect to see Louis-Philippe dethroned. On hearing 
this piece of intelligence, the pacific M. Miroiton looked 
uneasily round, and with a cough of dismay, inquired 
of his friend how he had learned this. M. Bichonnet 
gave a mysterious nod, and merely said ‘ he knew it.’ 

*But, my good Monsieur Bichonnet,’ urged the alarmed 
Miroiton, ‘ I hope you have no ill-will against the king?’ 


‘Sir,’ solemnly replied Bichonnet, ‘I entertain no 


evil sentiment against Louis-Philippe ; fate has never | 


thrown us together, and we have, I may say, nothing in 
common either in feelings or opinions; but it is my duty |} 
to my fellow-men to inform them, when the opportunity |] 
occurs, that before six months have passed over their 
heads, he will have ceased to sit on the throne of 
France.’ And leaving M. Miroiton in a state of unut- 
terable dismay, he turned from him with a mysterious 
glance, as though thinking that enough had been said 
on the subject. Whilst this political discussion was | 
going on, Mesdames Bichonnet and Miroiton were en- 
gaged in informing one another of the faults and merits 
of their respective lodgers. Madame Miroiton greatly | 
inveighed against the avariciousness of hers; Madame | 
Bichonnet made no similar complaints, but only la- | 
mented the want of politeness which existed in their | 
conduct towards her. Thus, if a letter came, they in- | 
sisted to have it brought up instantly ; or they actually | 
desired that Madame Bichonnet should not read their | 
newspaper in the morning before it was sent up to | 
them. In short, they went to such lengths, that M. and 
Madame Bichonnet had been compelled to draw up a 
little code of regulations, which was placed at the foot | 
of the staircase for their benefit. By the first regula- 
tion, all the lodgers were requested to wipe their feet 
well before they went up stairs; by the second, they 
were recommended to keep no dogs, and not to receive 
visitors who were likely to be accompanied by those 
animals ; by the third, they were informed that, on ac- 
count of their portress’s delicate health, they were ex- 
pected never to stay out later than twelve o’clock at 
night. After that hour, M. and Madame Bichonnet 
hinted that they should lie under the painful necessity 
of not opening the door to them. ‘To this regulation 
there was, however, affixed a N.B., by which the 
lodgers were told that they could be admitted even 
after one or two, on paying a fine of fifty centimes [5d.]. 
On hearing this admirable code, Madame Miroiton | 
sighed, and only wished they could have it too; but their 
lodgers were so restive, they would never agree to it, 
= Miroiton could never be induced to propose it to | 
em. 

*‘ We never propose those things to our lodgers,’ super- 
ciliously observed Madame Bichonnet. ‘We do them, 
and they submit as a matter of course.’ 

Whilst the two portresses were thus engaged, the 
younger portion of the company had gathered round 
Antoine Tourneur, whose good-humour rendered him a | 
general favourite. ‘The young man who sang the comic 
songs, and the two ladies’-maids, whom Madame Bi- | 
chonnet had invited because they were neither young 
nor pretty, as much as through any other motive, lis- 
tened to his sallies in silence; but the Miroiton part of 
the family were in perfect ecstacies. Mademoiselle 
Ursule was too genteel to seem much amused; but as 
her vigilant eye noticed that though his discourse was 
directed towards her and Mademoiselle Miroiton, yet | 
his glances more frequently wandered in the direction 
of Rosine, she began to look very superciliously on the | 
young milliner once more, setting her down as an ‘art- | 
ful designing creature.’ As somebody said something 
about the champagne, which had in the meanwhile been 
forgotten, Madame Bichonnet proposed to cut up the | 
cake first. This was accordingly done, and Rosine, as 
the youngest lady present, was requested to hand it 
round to the company. She complied, and though 
somewhat embarrassed, acquitted herself of her office 
with much grace and modesty, Antoine was the last 
person to whom she handed his share of the cake, and 
perhaps for this reason, or perhaps because, as Made- 
moiselle Miroiton now began to think, he was engaged 
in gazing on the young milliner, he neglected to exa- 
mine his portion of the cake, in order to see whether it 
contained the bean always inserted in it, and which 
renders him to whose lot it falls king for the evening. 

The young man who sang the comic songs imnie- 
diately discovered that he had not the bean; the ladies’- 
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maids found out as much; Madame Miroiton declared 


|| she had not got it; all her children echoed the words; 


M. Bichonnet did not speak, not thinking it dignified ; 
and M. Miroiton, because his mouth was full. 

‘I suppose Mademoiselle Ursule is queen?’ ironi- 
cally observed Mademoiselle Miroiton. 

‘I am not queen,’ sharply answered the staymaker, 
with a tone and look which seemed to say she might 
have been if she would. 

Mademoiselle Miroiton coloured, and in a softened 
tone said to Antoine, ‘ Are you king, Monsieur Tour- 

| neur?” 
Antoine started, and turning his eyes from Rosine, 
for the first time opened his portion of the cake. No 
sooner had he done so, than the dark bean appeared, 
| enshrined in the yellow crust. Immediately a loud cry 
| of ‘ Tourneur is king! Long live the king!’ resounded 
|| in the lodge. . Antoine laughed, and bowing, intimated 
his wish of speaking; but the loyalty of his new sub- 
| jects was not thus easily checked, and the Miroiton 
| part of the company especially showed their delight by 
| making an unusual noise. When he was at last allowed 
| to speak, he returned thanks in a short speech, and 
| concluded by drinking the health of all present. No 
sooner had he raised his glass to his lips, than the cries 
lof ‘The king drinks! Long live the king!’ again 
echoed round. But when this first excitement had 
somewhat subsided, Antoine was requested by Madame 
Bichonnet to use his privilege, and name a queen for 
| theevening. On hearing this, Mademoiselle Miroiton 
looked modestly on her plate, whilst Mademoiselle Ur- 
sule applied her scent-bottle to her nose. ‘Ho, ho!’ 


continued Madame Bichonnet, with a knowing wink, 
and glancing towards the spot where Mademoiselle 
Miroiton and the staymaker were both seated, so that 
it could not be known precisely to which of the two 
she meant to allude, ‘I think I know who will be 
| queen.’ 


She paused, struck aghast with astonishment 
and dismay—for Antoine had, with a low bow, placed 
the bean in the glass of Rosine, thus proclaiming her 

| queen for the evening. 

A deep ominous silence followed this daring act. 
Madame Miroiton gazed on Madame Bichonnet with an 
indignant glance, as much as to say, ‘ You see it!’ and 
Madame Bichonnet turned up her eyes, and clasped her 
hands in amazement. M. Miroiton did not seem to 
know what to make of it; and M. Bichonnet solemnly 
shook his head two or three times, like one whom 
nothing can astonish. On perceiving Antoine’s mean- 
ing, Rosine had coloured deeply, and, by the timid 
deprecating look she cast around, seemed to implore 
indulgence for her involuntary fault. But the singer 
of comic songs was staring point-blank at the wall; the 
two ladies’-maids, who readily took their cue, seemed, 
by the glances they exchanged, to say, ‘ What a shock- 
ing creature!’ the looks of the Miroitons and the Bi- 
chonnets were equally stern and forbidding. Made- 

| moiselle Miroiton was too desperately incensed to strive 
to hide her feelings ; and though Mademoiselle Ursule 
partly triumphed in the mortification suffered by her 
younger and more attractive rival, her whole attitude 
showed the consciousness of injured dignity. Antoine 
alone looked kindly on her, and seemed to resent very 
much the manner in which the object of his choice was 
treated. The truth was, that, having perceived the 

| drift of Madame Bichonnet’s hints and allusions, he had 
felt piqued at being disposed of without his consent, 
| and would have asked either of the ladies’-maids to be 
| queen sooner than Mademoiselle Miroiton or Made- 
| moiselle Ursule. Wishing to relieve Rosine from her 
embarrassment, he drank her health with studied po- 
| liteness; but when he cried out, ‘ Long live the queen!’ 
no voice save M. Bichonnet’s, who felt himself bound 
in honour to reply, echoed his. Poor Rosine grew 
pale, and laid down her untasted glass, whilst Antoine 
frowned on the silent and rigid Miroitons. Willing, 
however, to make an effort towards conciliation, the 
young shoemaker said with a smile addressing the 


company, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, let me hope you will 
drink the health of your queen.’ 

The melancholy-looking young man who sang the 
comic songs immediately drank a glass of wine, first 
muttering something which might sound as an assent 
to or a protest against the toast, just as the parties 
were inclined ; but no one else pledged Antoine. Made- 
moiselle Miroiton, indeed, eyed him with great con- 
tempt, yawned audibly, and looking at her mother, 
carelessly observed it was late enough to go home. To 
this Madame Miroiton assented, and rising imme- 
diately, helped her daughter to put on her cloak and 
bonnet—for Mademoiselle Miroiton had lately assumed 
this badge of distinction. It was in vain that Madame 
Bichonnet begged of them to stay a little longer; they 
smiled scornfully in reply to all her intreaties; whilst, 
heedless of his wife’s indignant glance, M. Miroiton, 
determined to make the best of the little time left, 
hastily gulped down two or three glasses of champagne. 

* Pray, do stay,’ urged Madame Bichonnet. 

‘No, ma’am, thank you,’ dryly answered Made- 
moiselle Miroiton. ‘I can assure you, ma’am, we are 
not blind; we can see very well through your schemes, 
and those of other people.’ 

‘Yes indeed we can,’ echoed her mother, with a 
scornful toss of the head; whilst even M. Miroiton, 
roused at last, and having now quite done with the 
champagne, repeated, ‘Ay, sir, we can,’ addressing 
M. Bichonnet ; and with his wife on one side, and his 
daughter on the other, stalked out of the lodge, fol- 
lowed by his children, and closed the street door behind 
him with a thundering slam. 

When they were gone—she would have scorned to do 
it before—Mademoiselle Ursule rose; and though she 
only opened her lips to say ‘ good-night,’ the manner 
in which she uttered the words spoke volumes. The 
singer of comic songs, perceiving that his services were 
no longer necessary, departed, under pretence of seeing 


her home—she lived in the house opposite ; andthe two | 
ladies’-maids took the same opportunity of saying some- | 


thing about their mistresses—who were both out—want- 
ing them, and left the lodge, where only Antoine, Rosine, 


with the porter and his wife, now remained. After their | 
departure, Antoine made several ineffectual attempts to | 


create a little mirth : the Bichonnets were both dismally 
solemn ; and Rosine, who began to fear she had been the 
occasion of a vast deal of mischief, was too ill at ease to 
enjoy herself any longer. Seeing the uselessness of his 
efforts, Antoine at length took leave of his hosts, with- 
out taking any particular notice of Rosine. 

When he was gone, M. Bichonnet turned towards the 
young milliner, and in a solemn tone began, ‘ Mademoi- 
selle, I feel it is a duty I owe to my fellow-men——’ 
But there was something in Rosine’s mild appealing 
glance which seemed to reprove him: he paused, looked 
embarrassed, and observed in a gentler tone, ‘ Well, 
well, I see you understand me; and so—good-night.’ 
Rosine made no reply; but rising somewhat proudly, 
she retired, bitterly regretting having accepted the un- 
lucky invitation, which had so disturbed the harmony 
of the evening. 

Several days elapsed, during which nothing of import- 
ance seemingly occurred. Mademoiselle Ursule, who, 
since the Evening of the Day of the Kings, had taken 
upon herself the office of observing whatever was going 
on in the street, nevertheless found the opportunity of 
making several curious and interesting remarks. Thus 
she noticed that, on the Friday which followed that me- 
morable evening, Madame Bichonnet, notwithstanding 
the delicate state of her health, and the severe cold, 
actually left her lodge, and ventured to cross the street, 
in order to enter the abode of the Miroitons; that she 
remained there upwards of an hour; and that, when she 
left at last, her features wore the expression of one 
highly satisfied with the success of a momentous enter- 
prise. Mademoiselle Ursule, moreover, perceived that a 
very unusual agitation prevailed in the porter’s lodge: 
through some mysterious means she even learned that, 
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during the course of the day, several secret conferences 
took place between Madame Bichonnet and the cook of 
the first-floor lodgers. M. Bichonnet himself seemed 
more solemn and dignified than ever. At last the im- 
portant truth came out: the Bichonnets were, on the 
next Sunday, to give a dinner, to which the Miroitons 
and Antoine Tourneur were invited. The mystery was, 
however, kept up until the Saturday afternoon. It then 
happened that the portress let out an inkling of the fact 
to one of her neighbours, the consequence of which was, 
that, in less than five minutes, Mademoiselle Ursule 
entered the shoemaker’s shop. 

‘Sir, said she, addressing Antoine Tourneur, who 
stood behind the counter, ‘I am in want of a pair of 
shoes ; will you take my measure?’ The young man 
bowed, and very politely led the way to a little back 
parlour, where the staymaker took a seat, and in a very 
slow and stately manner gave him numberless recom- 
mendations concerning the size, colour, and shape of 
her chaussure. Although Antoine heard her patiently 
to the end, Mademoiselle Ursule seemed to mistake the 
nature of his feelings, for she observed, ‘I see you are 
in a hurry, and I am sorry to detain you; but as I shall 
be very busy next week, and as I shall not see you until 
the shoes are made——’ 

* What!’ interrupted Antoine, ‘do we not meet to- 
morrow evening?’ — 

* Where should we meet, sir?’ asked the staymaker 
with much seeming surprise. 

* At Madame Bichonnet’s of course,’ said the young 
man, 

Mademoiselle Ursule seemed to endeavour to recollect 
who the Bichonnets were; then, as though suddenly 
remembering, she loftily observed, ‘ Oh, bless me, no! [ 
shall spend to-morrow at home, sir, with poor dear 
Rosine.’ 

‘ And is not Mademoiselle Rosine to be there either?’ 
eagerly asked Antoine, whose features expressed some 
disappointment. 

* Really, Monsieur Tourneur,’ sharply observed the 
spinster staymaker, ‘ you must have an extraordinary 
opinion of myself and Rosine, to imagine that, after the 
insults we have there endured, we could ever be induced 
~ cross again the threshold of Madame Bichonnet’s 

ge.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ confusedly answered Antoine ; 
‘but when Madame Bichonnet spoke of my meeting 
pleasant company to-morrow, I really thought she 
meant you.’ 

Though somewhat soothed by the compliment, Made- 
moiselle Ursule smiled with unutterable scorn. ‘ Sir,’ 
she loftily said, ‘I will not speak of myself; I will 
speak of Rosine, whom Mademoiselle Miroiton has ma- 
liciously slandered, for what motive I know not’—Ma- 
demoiselle Ursule uttered the words in so significant a 
tone, as to leave no doubt but she was perfectly aware 
of it—* and whom, but for me, she would have deprived 
of the means of earning her bread.’ Antoine looked up 
with astonishment: the staymaker continued—‘ Rosine 
works for a great milliner, who resides in the house 
where Mademoiselle Miroiton’s parents are porters. 
Since the Evening of the Kings, this creature has so 
contrived her vile insinuations, that Rosine has been re- 
fused any more work. Seeing her pass by the day before 
yesterday all in tears, I called her in, and, as she can 
fortunately stitch very neatly, engaged her to work for 
me on the instant, so that she shall have work in spite 
of the whole Miroiton brood.’ 

* And has everything really happened as you relate 
it?’ very gravely asked Antoine. 

* Exactly so, sir,’ dryly replied Mademoiselle Ursule. 
* Pray do not forget my shoes. Good-day to you. I 
suppose,’ she carelessly added, ‘ you go to the Bichonnets 
to-morrow ?” 

Antoine bowed in token of assent ; and without seem- 
ing to notice the smile and glance of contempt which 
she cast upon him, he ceremoniously conducted Made- 

moiselle Ursule to the door. The staymaker went home, 


sorely puzzled to make out the shoemaker’s real inten. 

tions, and quite disposed to quarrel with him for taking 

no heed of poor neglected Rosine, and dining with those | 
odious Miroitons and Bichonnets ; but though in such | 
ill-humour, that her first act on entering the workroom | 
was to scold Rosine for some imaginary fault, she had 

enough of self-control not to say a word about Antoine | 
Tourneur, or the step she had taken. Perhaps the 
reader will feel surprised to sce the staymaker now 

taking part for the young girl whom she treated with 

such contempt on the Evening of the Kings; but Made. 

moiselle Ursule did not pique herself in the least of 

acting upon logical principles: she boasted that she had 

* strong feelings and lively sensibilities—that she was 

the creature of impulse,’ &c.—which of course explained 

everything. The truth was, that although, as she her. 

self truly asserted, she had never experienced the pas- 

sion of love, she had, however—partly through Madame 

Bichonnet’s hints—begun to think lately that her young 

neighbour, M. Tourneur, might prove an acceptable 

partner for life. His politeness she construed into a 

deeper feeling, veiled by profound respect; and although 

she felt no strong affection for him, yet there is no 

knowing to what pity might have led even her rather 

unsusceptible heart, when the rivalry of Mademoiselle 

Miroiton awoke all her jealous feelings, and for the 

present stifled tenderer emotions. 

When Rosine entered the porter’s lodge on the even- 
ing of the festival, she immediately looked upon her as 
on another rival, and found her artful, designing, &c. 
It is very likely this impression might never have been 
effaced, if Mademoiselle Miroiton had not chanced to 
take precisely the same view of the subject; which Ma- 
demoiselle Ursule no sooner saw, than she immediately 
perceived she must have been in the wrong. There 
could be no possible sympathy between her and her 
rival. When she learned the unworthy treatment the 
young milliner had met with from the porter’s daughter, 
she felt highly indignant ; and, as much from a feeling 
of justice, as from the wish of annoying Mademoiselle 
Miroiton, she took her into her employment. As she 
was naturally kind-hearted, the simplicity and gentle- 
ness of Rosine soon charmed her; and reflecting—for, 
from his conduct on the Evening of the Kings’ festival, 
she began to suspect she might have been deceived in 
Antoine’s feelings—that she had lived too long single to 
resign herself to the many tribulations of wedded life, 
and that it would be highly imprudent in her to trust 
herself to the fickleness of man, she prudently resolved 
to discard Antoine altogether: a task which she found 
the easier, that her heart had never been in the least 
affected. But though she might be quite willing te give 
him up for herself, she was anything but desirous that 
Mademoiselle Miroiton should enjoy the triumph of 
supplanting her ; indeed, as she had a shocking temper, 
she felt it quite a charity to prevent their union. In 
short, she resolved that it should not be her fault if her 
rival ever became Madame Tourneur. It is true Antoine 
did not seem very deeply smitten; but then there was 
no knowing what arts might be employed. Ah! if he 
only knew what a dear good creature Rosine was; and 
much prettier than Mademoiselle Miroiton too! There 
could be no doubt about that! Indeed it was no diffi- 
cult task; a shockingly vulgar creature! She herself, 
though not quite so fresh perhaps, might venture to 
compare. But even in her thoughts Mademoiselle Ur- 
sule was modest: she hated to speak of her personal 
advantages ! 

Such being her feelings on this subject, it is no matter 
of wonder that Mademoiselle Ursule should be exceed- 
ingly cross, when, on the Sunday afternoon, she per- 
ceived the Miroitons proceeding to the Bichonnets ; but 
when she actually saw Antoine taking the arm of | 
Mademoiselle Miroiton, dressed out in all her finery, | 
and who, as she averred, cast a glance of ironical tri- | 
umph on her as she passed by, her anger broke out in | 
vehement denunciations against the faithlessness of men 
in general, and Antoine Tourneur’s want of spirit in 
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icular. Rosine gently endeavoured to say a few 
words for the culprit, but she was immediately silenced 
by the indignant staymaker. 

Several days elapsed, and notwithstanding her anxiety 
on this subject, Mademoiselle Ursule could not ascertain 
how the dinner of the Bichonnets had passed. The cook 
of the first-floor lodgers indeed informed her of the 
number of dishes served on the table, but further than 
this her knowledge did not extend, arid the triumphant 
bearing of Mademoiselle Miroiton alone left her room to 
conjecture the issue of this important event. Towards 
the middle of the week, Antoine Tourneur brought home 
Mademoiselle Ursule’s shoes himself. The staymaker 
received him very stiffly in the presence of Rosine, 
whose eyes seemed rivetted on her work, and sharply 
observed that the shoes did not fit. Contrary to her 
expectation perhaps, Antoine, far from disputing the 
|| fact, readily admitted it, and instantly offered to make 
her another pair. Mademoiselle Ursule, who was taken 
by surprise, and felt somewhat conscience-stricken—for 
| the shoes were, in reality, an excellent fit—abruptly re- 
plied, that as she wanted them for the following Sunday, 
she must keep them such as they were. 

‘You can have the other pair by Saturday morning,’ 
| calmly replied Antoine. 

Still Mademoiselle Ursule objected; but taking up 
the shoes, the young man showed her so plainly they 
did not fit, that she at length gave up the point, and 
consented to have the other pair made. This being de- 
cided, Antoine, who seemed in no great hurry to depart, 
entered into a very animated conversation with Made- 
moiselle Ursule, and after exchanging a few words with 
Rosine, at length took his leave. 

‘Well,’ said the staymaker, now greatly mollified, ‘I 
must confess that, with all his faults, Monsieur Tourneur 
is really a nice young man. And you see, Rosine, what 
|| might happen, if I only wished for it.’ Rosine started, 

and looked somewhat surprised. Misunderstanding her 
|| feelings, Mademoiselle Ursule complacently continued, 

‘Yes, my dear, did I not prefer leading a single life, I 
|| might be Madame Tourneur; but though I may give 
|| up this prospect, it is not in order to see that odious 

Mademoiselle Miroiton marry him; and really, child, 

I wonder you did not take more notice of him just now; 
|| who knows what may happen? ’ She paused, and nodded 

very significantly. But Rosine coloured, and looked 
|| unusually grave. 

On the following Saturday Antoine called with the 
|| shoes, which were this time an admirable fit; so at least 
|| Mademoiselle Ursule said, and Antoine did not contra- 
|, dict her, although he made a longer stay than the last 

time, and was still more lively and pleasant. But not- 

withstanding his indirect attempts to enter into a con- 

versation with her, Rosine was so silent and reserved, in 

spite of Mademoiselle Ursule’s encouraging nods and 

winks, that the staymaker gave her a good scolding 

when the young man was gone—upbraiding her for her 
|| prudery, stiffness, and so forth. To her reproaches 
|| Rosine mildly but firmly answered, ‘I will not feign to 
|, misunderstand you; but, with the exception of a very 
|| simple mark of politeness, what reason has Monsieur 
|| Tourneur given me to think that he looks upon me 
|| otherwise than as a stranger? And he being rich, and 
|| I poor, what would his opinion be of me if I seemed 
|| to think differently ?” 

‘ Very well, my dear,’ bitterly replied her friend ; ‘ see 
him married to Mademoiselle Miroiton, and live and die 
an old maid, if such is your choice.’ 

Rosine made no reply, and here the subject was 
dropped. Although the shoes which Antoine had made 
for Mademoiselle Ursule were perhaps the best shoes 
that had ever been made (so she said at least), they 
were worn out in an incredibly short space of time; the 
consequence of which was, that she had to order another 
pair. She next discovered that she sadly wanted winter 
boots; then, as spring was coming on, a pair of summer 
ones. She even asserted that Rosine had nothing fit to 
put on her feet; that her shoes were too narrow; that 
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they hurt her; and, in short, that M. Antoine Tourneur 
must take her measure. It was in vain for Rosine to 
protest against this; she was compelled to submit. The 
consequence of this was, that Antoine, who always 
made it a point—doubtless out of pure politeness—to 
take the measure and bring home the shoes and boots 
himself to his customers, was seldom less than two or 
three times a-week at Mademoiselle Ursule’s house. 

We must now return to M. and Madame Bichonnet, 
whom we have neglected too long. On the evening of 
the second Sunday which followed that on which they 
gave the dinner to the Miroitons, they were seated as 
usual in their lodge, Madame Bichonnet dozing in her 
arm-chair, and her husband looking on the fire, and 
thinking of nothing, or, as he more elegantly expressed 
it, ‘wrapped in profound meditation,’ when they were 
suddenly startled by a loud knock at the street-door. 
M. Bichonnet pulled the string placed near him for this 
purpose, the door opened, and Mademoiselle Ursule 
showed her thin and prim countenance at the other 
side of the glass casement which divided the lodge from 
the passage, and through means of which M. Bichonnet 
—_ reconnoitre every one who entered or left the 

ouse. 

‘Is Mademoiselle Rosine at home?’ she hastily in- 
quired. ‘Bless me, what shall I do?’ she continued 
in a tone of deep disappointment on being answered in 
the negative. 

‘I believe,’ politely answered M. Bichonnet, ‘ Made- 
moiselle Rosine is gone to vespers.’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ smilingly replied Mademoiselle Ursule ; 
‘she is gone to take a walk with her betrothed!’ 

* Her betrothed!’ echoed the astonished porters. 

‘Yes,’ carelessly rejoined the staymaker; ‘she is to 
be married to Monsieur Antoine Tourneur next Sunday- 
week. I wanted to see her, in order to know whether 
she would have her wedding-dress of white tulle or mus- 
lin. But I daresay the muslin will look best. But bless 
me, now I think of it, she must be at home by this 
time, and I to stand talking here! Good-night, Mon- 
sieur; good-night, Madame Bichonnet.’ And Made- 
moiselle Ursule hastened away, with a look of the 
greatest consequence, leaving the porters so astonished, 
that it was several minutes before they recovered from 
the surprise into which she had thrown them. 

‘Poor Mademoiselle Miroiton!’ exclaimed Madame 
Bichonnet, clasping her hands, and turning up her 
eyes, ‘I thought to have drunk her health at her mar- 
riage-dinner before I died; but it is all over now!’ 

*My dear,’ solemnly said M. Bichonnet, ‘this is 
what comes of mingling with people beneath you; this 

a 

‘Nay, Bichonnet,’ mildly interrupted his wife, ‘ Ro- 
sine is a sweet-tempered girl, and she will really do 
better for Antoine than Mademoiselle Miroiton, with 
her high spirit. I daresay if I were to give her some- 
thing, just a bit of lace, on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, it would not be thrown away; and I should like 
to see Antoine happily settled before I die. I am afraid 
the ceremony might affect my nerves ; though I believe 
I should go, if they were to ask us to the dinner.’ 

‘But, my dear, think of Mademoiselle Miroiton,’ 
gravely observed her husband. 

‘Really I don’t care about Mademoiselle Miroiton,’ 
sharply replied Madame Bichonnet; ‘her airs are in- 
supportable; whereas I always liked dear little Rosine.’ 

*I believe, my dear,’ solemnly said M. Bichonnet, 
‘that you are in the right. If they ask us, we will go 
to the dinner. To be friendly with them, is our greatest 
duty towards our fellow-men.’ 

In short, it required very few arguments to convince 
this worthy couple that Antoine Tourneur could not 
have made a better choice than in the person of the 
modest little milliner, whom they henceforth treated 
with the most flattering distinction. On the next Sun- 
day-week Rosine and Antoine were married, to the 
triumph of Mademoiselle Ursule, and the despair of 
Mademoiselle Miroiton. M. and Madame Bichonnet, 
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who were amongst the guests, were delighted with the 
whole affair; which, indeed, they asserted, they had 
wished for and foreseen from the beginning. But 
though the bride and bridegroom were polite to them, 
there was not in their behaviour the warmth and cor- 
diality which marked their intercourse with Made- 
moiselle Ursule. This difference became still more 
marked after their marriage; for whereas the stay- 
maker was almost constantly their guest, the porters 
received no further invitations. Madame Bichonnet 
now began to think poor Mademoiselle Miroiton had 
been sadly used, and she called on her for the purpose 
of condoling with her misfortune; but the young lady, 
who had a high spirit, shut the door in her face, and 
informed M. Bichonnet’s landlord of the code of regu- 
lations he had set up in his house; the consequence of 
which was, that the porters were discharged, and left 
the neighbourhood, ‘ with the consciousness,’ as M. 
Bichonnet said, ‘ of having vainly endeavoured to serve 
his fellow-men.’ 

About a year after his marriage—need we say it 
ore a happy one?— Antoine met M. Bichonnet 

a remote neighbourhood. He inquired after the 
health of Madame Bichonnet, and learned that it had 
greatly improved since they had opened a commercial 
establishment. Antoine looked surprised. ‘ Yes,’ con- 
tinued the former porter with his usual dignity, ‘ we 
| sell fried potatoes on the Pont-Neuf.’ 
| Antoine smiled, and wishing him every success, bade 
him farewell. Six months later, he met him again. 
He was more thin and dignified than ever. Antoine 
hoped his affairs were in a flourishing state. 

*No, sir, they are not,’ loftily replied M. Bichonnet; 
‘the year has been dreadful for trade, and we have 
suffered like everybody. I suppose you have suffered 
too?’ 

*No, indeed; I was never better off.’ 

‘That is strange; all the tradespeople we know 
failed. But we have not, mind you. No, no, sir: we 
have given up the potato concern, it is true, but our 
honour is unsullied.’ 

* And where are you now?’ asked Antoine. 

*We have a porter’s lodge in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. A poor place, sir. Ah! times are chan 
since we ate the Kings’ cake with you in our com- 
fortable lodge.’ 

Merely inquiring for his direction, Antoine took leave 
| of M. Bichonnet. The same evening he held a long 
and private conference with his wife. Mademoiselle 
Ursule saw that something was going to take place; 
and though too proud to question them, she used her 
eyes and ears without scruple. The next morning she 
learned that Antoine was to call on his landlord, who 
resided in the house where Rosine had formerly lived, 
and which he had lately bought from its original pos- 
sessor. What could Antoine want with him? For 
several days she could learn nothing, but the truth at 
last became apparent. On a fine morning, a small cart- 
load of furniture, led by M. Bichonnet, and with Ma- 
dame Bichonnet perched on the top of a very high bed- 
stead, stop at the door of the house opposite. As 
Madame Bichonnet nodded and smiled very benignantly 
to her, there could be no doubt about it. On learning 
that Antoine had recommended the Bichonnets to his 

dlord, who was in want of porters, Mademoiselle 
Ursule was at first highly indignant. Rosine, however, 
succeeded in pacifying her, by mentioning their un- 
happy state, and reminding her that if Madame Bi- 
chonnet had not entertained a wholesome apprehension 
of sitting down to a table when there were thirteen 
persons present, they would never have become ac- 
quainted. As for Mademoiselle Miroiton, she entered 
into a desperate rage on perceiving her ancient enemies 
once more in possession of their stronghold. She even 

opportunity of injuring them; but 
‘leak taught by misfortune. They still 


ies, but avoided notoriety, and 
to ve more politely to their lodgers. 


Ill-disposed persons asserted, however, that the new 
landlord’s presence alone prevented M. Bichonnet from 
carrying on matters with as high a hand as formerly, 

As for Madame Bichonnet, she was marvellously im. 
proved in health, and went about the house quite 
briskly, considering her delicate state—for she stil] 
spoke occasionally of her ailments, and indulged ip 
dismal forebodings of not living beyond the spring; 
but, as Mademoiselle Ursule charitably observed, this 
was ‘through habit.’ Misfortune had not, however, 
soured Madame Bichonnet’s placid temper. She spoke 
kindly of every one, and never said anything worse of 
Mademoiselle Miroiton than that, ‘Poor thing! 509, 
notwithstanding every effort she made, she could not 
get married after all. It grieves me to the heart; but 
indeed I always thought her too high-spirited for ma. 
trimony !’ 

We have dwelt somewhat lightly on the married life 
of Antoine and Rosine; but it is happy, and what more 
could be said? Mademoiselle Ursule, whose somewhat 
irritable temper they bear with the most praiseworthy 
patience, is still their best and most constant friend: 
they are thoroughly happy and prosperous, in the 
moral and worldly sense of the words. 

The Bichonnets are still in their old lodge: they 
have left off a good deal of their selfish worldliness— 
would we might say all!—and are quite cured of the 
temptation of match-making. For indeed, as M. 
Bichonnet loftily observes, it hardly becomes the dig- 
nity of a French porter to meddle in such affairs; and 
he very much doubts whether his duty to his fellow- 
men does not forbid it entirely. The last tidings we had 
of the Bichonnets declare that, on the 6th of January 
last, an ‘enormous twelfth-cake was cut up in their 
lodge; the persons present were, besides the hosts, 
Antoine Tourneur, with his wife and two children, 
Mademoiselle Ursule, and the melancholy young man 
who sings the comic songs, and who declared, that 
though they were not yet thirteen, there was no know- 
ing what might happen in time, winking as he spoke 
towards Madame Tourneur and the children; a joke 
which obtained much success, and is not yet forgotten 
in the neighbourhood. The same young man is said 


ged | to have paid great attention to Mademoiselle Ursule. 


As she is resolved to remain single, this must be a 
calumny; and yet it may be true enough, for Made- 
moiselle Ursule herself was the person who originated 
the report. On the same evening M. Bichonnet also 
confidentially informed one of his guests—which, it is 
not known—that Louis-Philippe had only a very short 
time to remain on the throne. He prudently refrained 
from saying how long, for fear the police might seek to 
involve him in some political conspiracy. 


BELIEF AND CONVICTION. 
Between these two there is all the difference in the 
world. Perhaps there are scarcely ten thieves or dis- 
honest tradesmen in England who do not believe that 
‘honesty is the best policy ;’ but the actual conduct of 
each shows clearly enough that they are not convinced of 
this truth. Men scarcely ever act from opinions to which 
they have given merely theoretical assent. Unless the 
mind has been compelled into conviction by the reasons 
and grounds of assent having been repeated over and 
over again, brought before their eyes, and forced into 
their attention by instances and examples constantly 
renewed and impressed indelibly by the frequency with 
which they are presented—unless, I say, this be the 
way in which opinions are formed, they have not the 
slightest influence over men’s actions. 


up with constancy the movement of the universe, where 
no mere casual impulse would suffice to produce aught 
beyond a momentary start, so in the world of thought 


Just as in the | 
material world the unceasing operation of some force, | 
such as gravitation, is necessary to carry on and keep | 
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and moral action, it is no bare and momentary sight of 
the truth which can effect anything practical. The 
wisdom of age and experience is precisely this—con- 
viction from long familiarity with the proofs of those truths 
which the young and inexperienced have merely read 
jn books or heard from others. If you tell a young and 
| vigorous man that he will injure his health by this or 
| that practice, he will probably give his verbal assent ; 
but no impression is made on the mind, and he proceeds 
to do that which the older man has so strongly asso- 
| ciated with the feelings of pain and disease consequent 
on it, that even if he were as young and healthy, he 
| would not, and could not neglect the danger. The state- 
| ments of science are believed by the great mass of people 
| of course on trust. If you tell one who is totally igno- 
| rant of astronomy, that on such a day a hundred years 
to come there will be an eclipse, he will believe it; but 
if any great stake depended upon it, such as his fortune 
or his life, he would immediately become restless and 
unsatisfied, showing clearly that his belief was not con- 
viction, whilst the astronomer, who had gone carefully 
through every step of the investigation, would be per- 
fectly at ease. 

No one can ever become a man of decided character, 
whose opinions are not thus founded on ‘conviction,’ 
as opposed to mere ‘belief.’ For some excellent re- 
marks on this point, the reader is referred to that ad- 
mirable work, ‘Foster’s Essays.’ For, without firm 
grounds for his ‘ belief, he will ‘ waver about with 
every wind of doctrine.’ If we examine the daily con- 
duct of all classes of society, we see in every one this 
want of ‘conviction.’ If a set of propositions were 
drawn up, on which half a million of people agreed, by 
nine-tenths of them would the greater portion be vio- 
lated in their conduct. Take, for instance, a set of 
such assertions as those relating to the preservation of 


| health. ‘Fresh air is necessary,’ ‘ Exercise is necessary,’ 


| ‘Moderation in eating and drinking,’ &c. &e. Now, if 
_ people really were convinced of these facts, their conduct 
would show it. But they are not convinced, or anything 
| like it. Nothing is so difficult as to convince people of 
the most obvious and generally admitted truths, espe- 
| cially if their own welfare depends upon acting on these 
| truths. You may easily enough find persons to sup- 
port aérial machines, impossible railways, or any other 
absurdity ; but directly you try to make them act in 
accordance with principles, the truth of which they 
, have admitted all their lives, you find you are talking 
toempty air. If one ten-thousandth part of the money, 
time, and energy were employed in putting into prac- 
tice the most simple and evident truths, which are now 
squandered in useless vagaries, the comfort, health, 
wealth, and happiness of all classes throughout Europe 
would be more advanced in two years than in the last 
| two hundred years. What is wanted is not a crusade to 
| preach new opinions, but to get everybody to act up to 
| those he already has. ‘The object to be aimed at is the 
| substitution of that thorough, clear-sighted, determined 
| ‘conviction’ which impels a man on as effectually as if 
| the pains and punishment of neglect were staring him 
in the face, and about to fall on him immediately—the 
| substitution of this for that lazy ‘ belief,” which gives 
assent because it is no more trouble than to dissent. 
| Money won easily is lost again easily : opinions taken 
up without much care are either changed in the same 
| Way, or at anyrate remain barren, lifeless, useless 
things. It is only by going carefully through every 
|| Treason on which they are founded, and by thus having 
the mind deeply and frequently impressed with the 
reality of the truth, that these profitless and empty 
|| ‘beliefs’ can be converted into practical principles. The 
|| difference between one man and another will be found 
to depend very greatly on the attention he has given to 
the proofs and reasons of things. ‘The creed of one man 
is his own property, for he has made it himself; that 


of another is made up of odds and ends borrowed from 
all sources, often disagreeing with each other, and hav- 
ing no firm foundation whatever. Such a man is ‘ un- 
stable as water, and shall not prevail.’ 


THE INSTALLATION ODE. 


WE had thought that the days of ceremonial verse by 
poets-laureate were past with Mr Pye; but we were 
mistaken. Mr Wordsworth, it appears, does not enjoy 
the situation on the understanding of its being a sine- 
cure. He has produced an ode on the occasion of Prince 
Albert’s installation as chancellor of Cambridge univer- 
sity. And such an ode! No one can read it without 
pitying the poor old man who, for some paltry hundred 
a-year, has either felt it as his duty, or been reminded 
thereof, to cudgel his brains in order to make something 
that will sing on an occasion to the Muse indifferent. 
Finding, apparently, no idea of the present day to start 
with, he has been forced to go back to some of Mr 
Pye’s compositions for material, and accordingly we 
have a commencement made with the following allu- 
sions to that favourite aversion of our youth, Napo- 
leon :— 


INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS. 


For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 
For temples, towers, and thrones, 

Too long insulted by the spoiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last 

To reap the whirlwind on a Libyan rock. 


SOLO—TENOR. 
War is passion’s basest game 
Madly played to win a name ; 
Up starts some tyrant, earth and heaven to dare, 
The servile million bow ; 
But will the lightning glance aside to spare 
The despot’s laurelled brow ? 
CHORUS, 
War is mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in freedom’s holy cause— 
Freedom such as man may claim 
Under God's restraining laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory ; 
Let rescued Europe tell the story. 


So much being done—and most thankful must the 


poet have been when he had done so much—a new effort | 


has to be made. One can imagine the writer running 
distractedly over the whole field of his thoughts in quest 
of something more, and at length, after desperate exer- 
tions, making out a reference to another matter that 


excited public feeling in our youth, but one not bearing | 


the slightest connection with the preceding. 


RECIT. (ACCOMPANIED)—CONTRALTO, 
But, lo! what sudden cloud has darkened all 
The land, as with a funeral pall ? 
The Rose of England suffers blight, 
The flower has drooped, the isle’s delight ; 
Flower and bud together fall— 
A nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont’s desolate hall. 


Here another awful pause of thought. The poet, how- 


ever, is now approaching ground which has some sort , 


of connection with the occasion. Hear him— 
AIR—SOPRANO, 
Time a chequered mantle wears ; 
Earth awakes from wintry sleep ; 
Again the tree a blossom bears— 
Cease, Britannia, cease to weep. 
Hark to the peals on this bright May morn! 
They tell that your future Queen is born. 


SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, 
A guardian angel fluttered 
Above the babe, unseen ; 
One word he softly uttered— 
It named the future Queen : 
And a joyful cry through the island rang, 
As clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 
peace— 


As bland as the reed of 
* Victoria be her name !' 
For righteous triumphs are the baso 
Whereon Britannia rests ber peaceful fame. 
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QUARTET. 
Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 
Uplifted in his arms the child ; 
And, while the fearless infant smiled, 
Her happier destiny foretold :— 
‘Infancy, by wisdom mild, 
Trained to health and artless beauty. 
Youth, by pleasure unbeguiled 
From the lore of lofty duty. 
, in pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne, 
Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 
Fresh with lustre all their own. 
Love, the treasure worth ing, 
More than all the world beside : 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to royal hearts denied’ 


This designed for lyric poetry! All of it, too, untrue 
in fact, seeing that Queen Victoria was not born to a 
certain expectation of the throne, and that therefore no 
joyful cry whatever ran through the land on account of 
her advent into the world. Criticism on the quartet 
part is forbidden by decorum; but we hope that the 
Queen knows how to estimate expressions which would 
be equally bestowed by a court poet on any person 
whatever occupying her place. The best, however, is 
now tocome. We are next called upon either to be- 
lieve as fact, or to regard as a pleasant poetical fancy, 
that at some indefinite time in the Queen’s infancy, 
called ‘ that eve,’ the following supernatural occurrences 
took place :— 
RECIT. (ACCOMPANIED)—BASS, 
That eve the star of Brunswick shone 
With steadfast ray benign 
On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 
The softly flowing Leine : 
Nor failed to gild the spires of Bonn, 
And glittered on the Rhine. 
Old Camus, too, on that prophetic night, 
Was conscious of the ray ; 
And his willows whispered in its light, 
Not to the zephyr’s sway, 
But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day. 


CHoRus. 
This day, when Granta hails her chosen lord, 
And proud of her award, 
Confiding in the star serene, 
Welcomes the consort of a happy queen. 


From some recollections of Milton’s Lycidas, we 
presume that Old Camus is the genius of the river 
Cam, a gentleman who speaks by his willows; thus, 
like the duke, finding tongues in trees, though, it would 
appear, not very truthful ones, since Granta could 
| scarcely be considered as proud of an award in which 
| her mind was very nearly as much for no as yes. 
Could some power but give us a correct return of the 
various motives which went to make up the majority 
that chose the Prince, oh William Wordsworth! what 
a comment we should have upon Granta’s confidence in 
the ‘star serene.’ Let us hear, however, what farther 
these willows of Old Camus have to say— 


AIR—CONTRALTO, 

Prince, to these collegiate bowérs, 
Where science, leagued with holier truth, 
Guards the sacred heart of youth, 

Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers, 
Raised by many a hand august, 

Are haunted by majestic powers, 

The memories of the wise and just, 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 

Here, in the founder's spirit sought 

To mould and stamp the ore of thought, 

Tu that bold form and impress high 

That best betoken patriot loyalty. 

Not in vain those sages taught— 

True disciples, good as great, 

Have pondered here their country’s weal, 
Weighed the future by the past, 
Learned how social frames may last, 

And how a land may rule its fate, 
By constancy inviolate, 
Though worlds to their foundations reel, 
The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 


For comment on this we are content to wait for the | 
university commission, that cannot be much longer 
delayed. Now for a crash of sentiment to bring out all 
the musical powers of the affair— 


AIR—BASS. 

Albert, in thy race we cherish 

A nation’s strength that will not perish 

While England's sceptered line 

True to the King of Kings is found ; 

Like that wise* ancestor of thine 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther's life, 
When first above the yells of bigot strife 

The trumpet of the Living Word 

ssumed a voice of deep portentous sound, 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 


CHORUS. 
What shield more sublime 
E’er was blazoned or sung? 
And the Prince whom we greet 
From its hero is sprung. 
Resound, resound the strain, 
That hails him for our own ! 
Again, again, and yet again, 
For the Church, the State, the Throne ! 
And that presence fair and bright, 
Ever blest wherever seen, 
Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 
The Pride of the Islands, Victoria the Queen ! 


And s0 it closes, without one poetical thought or happy 
expression from beginning to end, much less with a single 
gleam of healthy, natural, sincere sentiment—the whole 
a piece of the merest crambo, scarcely worthy of hoarse 
Fitzgerald, and certainly much less likely to have met 
with success in a tavern hall, had it been there spouted, 
than were the ordinary creaking couplets of that hero, 
What on earth can have induced the poet of the lakes 
to consent to the degradation of writing such a poem! 


ASCENT OF THE BUET. 


Ir the Alpine tourist be possessed of tolerable activity, 
and be desirous to obtain an unequalled mountain view 
—and, more particularly, a view of the monarch of 
mountains, Mont Blanc, sublimely seated in his awful 
state—let him, the tourist, if he be within any moderate 
distance of the mountain, by no means omit to ascend 
the Buet; for many years, until English perseverance 
and activity proved the contrary, supposed to be the 
highest accessible point of the Alps. 

It was on the 24th of July 1844 that I left Chamouny, 


with my guide, Ferdinand Tissay, each mounted ona 


mule, at half-past three in the morning, on our way to 
the Buet. At half-past four we reached Argentiere; 
and here I could not help stopping for several minutes 
to admire, though I had many times seen it before, the 
wonderful ice-battlemented glacier of Argentiere, and 
the sublime granite spire of the Aiguille Verte, now 
tinged with the earliest beams of the sun, which, for 
peaks of such stupendous elevation, had already risen. 
At half-past five, we stopped for a short time at the 
Chalets of Poyat; after which we took the direction of 
the Col du Bérard. Our way at first lay over a stony 
and rather boggy ascent; and afterwards up an exceed- 
ingly wild and picturesque valley, with a loud torrent 
foaming as usual through it. Here the path became 
so exceedingly rough and steep, that I confess I was 
not sorry to leave the mules before we came to the 
Pierre de Bérard, which we were obliged to do, in 
consequence of our finding so much yet unmelted win- 
ter’s snow. We left our mules with a youth who had 
preceded us on foot from Chamouny, and began oun own 
journey on foot at half-past six, passing over a bed of 
snow, with a torrent audibly running underneath, for 
half an hour or more. At a quarter past seven we 
reached the Pierre de Bérard, a point beyond which 
mules never pass. Travellers have frequently made the 
Pierre de Bérard their halting-place for the night; and 
indeed there is a hollow under this rock large enough 


* Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony. 
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Wf i shelter several people; and an additional poor pro- 


tection is afforded by a rough wall of stones to keep out 
the wind. But it is needless to add that bivouacs in 
such places, though no doubt highly romantic, should for 
obvious reasons be avoided, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity. For, after all, even ‘for beggars or thieves,’ 
a worse lodging could scarcely be found. I am always, 
I confess, for a good night’s rest; and am apt to suspect 
the energy and perseverance of those who affect to de- 

, spise conveniences. The hovel, formed in this desolate 
spot almost wholly by nature, was very damp and dirty, 
and contained a large patch of snow, yet remaining from 
the blasts and drifts of the winter. At this spot we 

| first obtained a sight of the Oberland Alps, and from 
hence our way, though steep, was for a time free from 
snow. ‘The weather was quite perfect; not a cloud 
was visible; the sky was clear of haze, and the air 
mild, yet not close. This pass of Bérard is one of those 
better known to shepherds and smugglers than to any 
other description of travellers. 

At a quarter past eight we had of course gained 
somewhat in height; but we nevertheless saw cattle 
passing the snow, one by one, at a great height above 
us, and in a few minutes more we again entered on the 
snow. At a quarter before nine we caught sight of 
Mont Blanc appearing over the range of the Aiguilles 
Rouges. At twenty minutes past nine we attained a 
rough slaty ridge, quite free from snow; in fact the 
ridge of the pass. From hence we had a wonderful 
view of mountain-tops in all directions. It was not 
cold, but the sky now put on the appearance of the 

| weather being about to change for the worse. Every 
peak, however, even the most distant, was quite clear ; 
nor was there the slightest cloud or haze upon any part 
of Mont Blanc. From this pass we might have de- 

| seended directly to Servoz; but our purpose was of a 

| much more aspiring nature. After pausing a few mi- 


nutes, we commenced and completed a fatiguing ascent 
of the now eternal snow, which was succeeded by a 


heart-breaking slope of bare slaty débris, occupying us 
together till forty minutes after ten o'clock. Again 
another slope of snow succeeded, and again another 
ascent of slaty fragments, which brought us, at a 
quarter past eleven, to the remains of the stone hovel 
of the philosopher Pictet, in which he used to take 
shelter when overtaken by bad weather in this elevated 
desert. One more short slaty ridge, and a steep slope 
of soft snow, brought us to the summit of the Buet, 
10,154 English feet, according to De Saussure, above 
the level of the sea, at half-past eleven, after a fatiguing 
walk of five hours from the place where we left the 
mules, and eight hours exactly from Chamouny. The 
sun at half-past eleven was exactly over the Aiguille 
du Midi, as seen from hence. From this fine mountain- 
summit we looked clear away over the summit of the 
Brever, and of the Aiguilles Rouges (which we had so 
often looked up to from Chamouny), to Mont Blanc, and 
his attendant Aiguilles in all their glory. Mont Blanc, 
seen from this height, and at this distance, towered in 
kingly state over all his vassals. There were some 
clouds about, but none to impede the view; nor was 
there a breath of wind. The air, too, was quite mild; 
but my feet now became excessively cold, from my 
having been so long walking in the soft snow. The 
mountain summits visible from hence are so numerous, 
that to mention them all would be to make a catalogue 
of a considerable portion of the Alps. Beyond the range 
|| of Mont Blanc, towards the west, far in the Taxentaise, 
|| I saw very many undulating snowy summits, with a 
1 light thrown over them that gave them the appearance 
|| of the coloured waves seen in a surface of .mother-of- 
| pearl; in another direction, through a mountain gap, 
| we got a peep of the Lake of Geneva. The Jura range, 
on the other side of the lake, was very distinct; so were 
the summits of the Oberland Alps, and all the heights 
quite round towards the Simplon. We were here, 
although the air was perfectly calm, at a height to 
| which the voice of the torrent did not reach; and the 


impression of stillness I shall never forget. Close on 
the edge of the highest point of the mountain, where 
the precipice suddenly sinks down with frightful rapi- 
dity, and to which we scarcely dared approach, for fear 
of dislodging a mass of the soft snow, we saw the track 
of a chamois, that must have bey 4 lately passed. I 
observed several insects half dead lying on the snow 
during our ascent; and whilst we stood on the summit 
—oh, satire on human ambition !—several common but- 
terflies flew over our heads. 

The view from the summit of the Buet reminds 
one forcibly of one of the old-fashioned maps of all the 
mountains in the world at one view. In a word, it is 
the most unpicturesque thing possible, but possessing a 
grandeur and sublimity peculiar to itself, which, once 
seen, is never through life forgotten. 

We could not remain on the actual summit for any 
length of time, for the snow was so soft, that we could 
not sit down, and no dry rock was visible, and my feet 
were aching excessively with the cold of the wet snow; 
so we descended to some dry rocks a little way down, 
where we changed our stockings, and got quite warm, 
and enjoyed the luncheon we brought with us very 
much. We remained here until one o’clock. Neither 
on the summit, nor during the ascent, did either I or 
my guide experience any inconvenience from the rarity 
of the air. During the ascent, I twice heard that 
peculiar solemn noise, difficult to describe, something 
between a deep sigh and a lourd, heavy, sullen, subdued 
sound of an explosion, which no doubt is frequently to 
be heard in these upper regions. It is probably occa- 
sioned by some slip or giving way of the snow under 
the influence: of the mid-day sun. Beneath the snow- 
cliffs, my guide pointed out to me a place which, he told 
me, was that in which, in the year 1800, Mr Eschen, a 
Dane, lost his life. In the spot which he pointed out, 
the snow appeared deeply crevassed; and to the most 
unpractised eye, it was evidently not the way up the 
mountain. It was hard to believe that any one would 
have ventured into such a place. 

I have already mentioned the stone hovel on the sum- 
mit of the Buet, erected for the accommodation of the 
philosopher Pictet. I believe he made on this spot 
many observations with the barometer, as well as 
experiments on heat and radiation; the Buet is also 
alluded to by name, in a paper by him in the English 
* Philosophical Transactions,’ concerning the measure- 
ment of an arch of the meridian, dated 1791. 

The steep and fatiguing slopes of slaty débris which 
I have mentioned before, are enriched with some of the 
rarest of the Alpine plants. 

In descending, we glissaded the greater part of the 
slopes of snow; but where we kept the track of our 
ascent, I was surprised to find that our footsteps, though 
very deeply impressed, were almost entirely effaced by 
the action of the sun. Our descent was very rapid, and 
varied with frequent falls; the ensuing glissading of 


Buet, that I did not find a large goggling pair of green 
spectacles, together with a thick black crape veil, more 
protection to the eyes than was necessary. 

We finally reached the spot where we had left our 
mules, below the Pierre de Bérard, at a quarter before 
three o’clock ; that is, in an hour and three-quarters from 
the summit of the mguntain, it having taken us five 
hours to ascend the same distance. I continued my way 
on foot, leaving the guide and mules to follow all the way 
down, and had now ample leisure to admire the scener 
of the valley we had ridden up in the morning, whic 
presents one of the wildest and most thoroughly pic- 
turesque scenes I ever beheld. Some of the rock and 
water scenes are scarcely to be exceeded for beauty and 
grandeur. No one should omit, if possible, during a 
séjour at Chamouny, an excursion as far at least as 
the Pierre de Bérard. 

We arrived at the Chalets de Poyat at four o’clock, 


and I got back to Chamouny on my mule at a quarter 


which may, without care, be carried far beyond a joke. | 
So overpowering was the glare from the snow on the | 
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| homes happy by peopling them with pleasant thoughts ; 
| for he quickens us into a livelier consciousness of 
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before six. Thus the expedition from Chamouny to the 
—_ of the Buet, and back, occupies just about 
ours. 


THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF LEIGH HUNT. 
(From the ‘ Manchester Examiner.’} 

Or all living English writers, there is not one towards 
whom there exists a more general feeling of kindliness and 
gratitude than Leigh Hunt. This friendly gratitude has 
arisen from the peculiar characteristics of his writings— 
from their sympathy and genuine cordiality—their cheer- 
ful, hopeful tone—in short, their fulness to overflowin 

with that spirit which is best expressed by the beautifu 
but neglected old English word ‘loving-kindness.’ We 
know of no writer who has done more to make hearths and 


our 


blessings, and communicates to our ordinary duties, and 


| the simple objects of our daily wayside walk, a freshness 


and interest which it becomes a kind of grateful duty to 


| him to acknowledge. 


The tendency of all that Leigh Hunt has written is to 
cheerfulise existence. He reconciles us to ourselves, draws 
off our minds from remote visions of some future possible 
good, or painful remembrances of the past, and fixes our 
attention upon the actual blessings and privileges about 


| us. He is one of the best teachers we know of that kind 


of contentment and gratitude which arises from a thank- 
ful recognition of those minor joys by which all of us are 
more or less surrounded, and to the value of which most 
of us are by far too insensible. And then with what a 
delicate and fine touch he pierces our selfishness! In 
what a kindly way he convinces us of our uncharitable- 


| ness, and puts to rout our self-indulgent fallacies! With 
| what a jovial hilarity he banters us out of our morose- 


better for the future! 


ness, and laughs at our ill-humour, until at last we are 
ashamed of our weakness, and determine to be wiser and 
We never rose from a few hours’ 
of any of his charming books, without a sense of 


| obligation to him for stimulating to a desire of generous 
| activity those sympathies which habit and daily contact 
| too often render languid and inert. Everything that comes 


from his pen is refreshing, and full of good-will to all the 


| world. A belief in good, the recognition of universal 


beauty, and ‘a brotherly consideration for mistake and 
circumstance,’ will be found pervading every essay he has 
written. To minds disturbed, or set on edge by crosses 
and disappointments, we know of no more effectual soother 
than ‘a course’ of Leigh Hunt. His own buoyant spirit is 
a fine example of the impossibility of crushing the heart of 
a true man, be his misfortunes and hardships ever so severe ; 
and no man has suffered the rubs of fortune more bravely 
than he has done. A none writer once spoke of him as 
‘the gray-headed boy whose heart can never grow old.’ 
Those who are familiar with his writings will recognise the 
truthfulness of this remark, and remember how this per- 
petual youthfulness of feeling shows itself, in a thousand 
different ways, throughout all his works. 

Another winning peculiarity of Leigh Hunt's writings is 
their frank, friendly, conversational tone—the pleasantly- 


| egotistical and almost confidential manner in which he tells 


| timents—so that we begin to fancy 


us every now and then of his own a tye notions and - 
e is addressing ourselves 


| in particular, and not his readers in general. There is such 
| an easy, fireside-way about him, that it is like talking with 


an old intimate friend. He runs on from one theme to an- 
other with the most sprightly exuberance—now discussing 
with hearty sympathy the merits of Chaucer or Spenser, or 
some other old poet, and pointing out to us the beauty and 
true meaning of a favourite passage—now bringing out the 
sentiment of an ancient classical story, or dwelling upon his 
first impressions of the Arabian Nights’ = ee 
t haps, entering into a curious speculation regardin 

a fan Guo would wish to have cus Ghaheguten for 4 
stance, or Petrarch, or Mahomet, or Cromwell, or Sir Philip 
Sydney—or, in a more gossiping vein, relating some charac- 
teristic anecdote of Cowley, or Pope, or Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, or Colley Cibber, or Mrs Centlivre ; or reporting 
snatches of racy court scandal from the diary of Samuel 
Pepys. Then he will get into a philosophical humour, and 
discourse ‘ of the slow rise of the most rational opinions,’ 
and quote wise and stately sentences from Lord Bacon's 
‘Essays’ or Milton's ‘Areopagitica.’ On another occasion he 
comes to us when he is running over with news of the fields 


and the woods, and can speak of nothing but May-day, a 
May-poles, and the young spring flowers. He will give 
hour's description of the pleasures of breakfasting in 
country on a fine summer morning, with open window log 
ing out upon a bright green lawn, with the air breathing; 
fresh and balmy, the sunlight streaming through the foli 
and casting its chequering shadows upon the favourite bo 
and pictures with which the parlour walls are adorne 
upon the table a few pansies freshly plucked, contrasti 
well with the snow-white cloth ; and a bee humming abe 
from cup to cup, seeking to partake of the honey which 
herself probably assisted to furnish. At another time, p 
haps, when some calamity has overtaken you, and aftlictic 
lies heavy upon a household, he comes in the guise of 
old and tried friend of the family, with all a friend’s priy, 
leges ; and sits by your hearth, and suggests many a tende 
and solemn thought about death and immortality. 
manner has more than its usual kindness ; his voice sound 

avely, yet there is almost cheerfulness in its tone whe 
ne says that ‘the best part of what you loved still m 
mains, an indestructible possession—that although the 
visible form be taken away, yet that was only lent for 4 
season, whereas the love itself is immortal, and the con 
sciousness of it will ever abide to strengthen your faith, 
and soothe you amid the stir and fever of life.’ Or it 
may be that he speaks of ‘The Deaths of Little Children; 
and then he almost makes you feel as if his true friend’s 
hand were pressing your own, as he goes on to tell you 
that ‘those who have lost an infant are never, as it wer, 
without an infant child—that the other children grow w 
to manhood and womanhood, and suffer all the changes 
of mortality ; but this one alone is rendered an immortal 
child ; for death has arrested it with his kindly harshness, 
and blessed it into an eternal image of youth and inno- 
cence.’ In the rough winter time again, ‘when wind and 
rain beat dark December,’ he will tell you of ‘A Day by the 
Fire’ which he had not long since—with all its home com- 
forts and accompaniments—the pleasant hour before the 
candles are lighted—the gazing meditatively into the fire 
—the kettle ‘whispering its faint under-song,’ and the 
cheerful tea-table with its joyous faces, and the pleasant 
hours between tea-time and bed-time spent in the free 
utterance of thought as it comes, with a little music per- 
haps, or the reading of some favourite passages to stimulate 
the conversational powers of the circle ; while every now 
and then the rain rattled against the windows, and the 
wind howled in such a way as to make everybody think of 
the sea and the poor sailors, and people who have to be 
out of doors in such weather; and last of all, the quiet 
half-hour after every one had retired but himself—when all 
around was silent, the cares of the day gone to sleep, and 
the fading embers reminding him where he should be: all 
these, and a thousand things else, in-doors and out of doors, 
in books, in nature, and in men, he talks about in a way so 
natural, easy, and colloquial—so marked by a pervading 
kindness of feeling—entering so heartily into all our tastes 
and thoughts, Po enlisting all the while so thoroughly our 
sympathies, that we cannot but class him in the foremost 
rank of our most genial essayists, and place his writings 
among our choicest ‘ parlour window-seat books,’ to be 
taken up in the brief intervals of active and social life, sure | 
to find in them something which appeals to our most 
cherished tastes, and poe I with our immediate appre- 
ciation. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH TO THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Of all the members of society, the labouring man is the 
most dependent. Health is his only wealth, his capital, | 
his stock in trade. When disease attacks him, the very | 
source of his subsistence is dried up. He must earn his 
daily bread by daily toil ; and, unlike many who occupy 4 | 
higher position in society, he cannot do his work by deputy, | 
nor postpone the doing of it till his health is re-established. 
Day by day the expense of sickness is added to the loss of 
income ; and too often he recovers only to find his place | 
occupied by another, and the first hours of convalescence || 
spent in an anxious, and too often a fruitless, search after | 
employment.—Dr Guy. . 
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